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An Army Story. 


_ “It is bright, breezy, and wholesome. 
interesting. *"— Boston Sat. Eve. Gazette 
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NEW FICTION. 
ARDIS CLAVERDEN. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 12mo, $1.50 
Charles Scribner's Sons have recently acquired the rights « 


story of Mr Stockton’s, and now issue it uniform with 
famous t 


12ma, $1.25 
The characters are lifelike and 
the 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 


| Charl Scribner’s Sons’ N Book 
, aries cripners ons Cw OOKS. 
ONL NN dl ad dl Wall nad ed ell nel 
| A NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION TO NAPOLEONIC LITERATURE. 
4 THE PASQUIER MEMOIRS. 
a The Revolution—The Consulate—The Empire. Edited by Duc DAupDIFFRET-PasgureR. With P its. In 3 vols, Sv \ If., 1s 
4 1814, now ready, 22.50; Vol. L., 1789-1812, $2.50. 
“A rich mine of information. It is of as great interest asimportance His position enabled him to see much: his intelligence and his tra : 
% comprehension thorough and his conclusions of value.”"—N. Y. Times 
a i 
’ JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND. 
« A Memoir. By Mrs. H. M. PLunkettr. With Portraits and Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50 
Pi Mrs Plunkett was a life-long and intimate friend of Dr. Holland's, and had exceptional opportunities for studying his character She has drawn la 
F upon Dr. Holland's record of his own aspirations and achievements, thus giving her work an agreeable autobiographbic flavor, and presenting at wetiv 
; poste of a remarkable man. 
: “A model biography, and a valuable and at the same delightful addition to literature. *— Bost lrertise 
; By RoBErT BRIDGES (Drocb). With 65 Illustrations by O. Herrorp, F. G. Attwoop, and A. E. STERNER. 12me, $1.25 
4 A novel and attractive book. made up of a series of bright dialogues, in which the famous characters of the stories of Howells. James. A S 
7 Davis, Crawford, Kipling, Meredith, Stevenson, and Barrie discuss their creators with candor, sympathy, wit, and humer 
; ** The clever way in which a number of characters, created by popula: authors, are used in this book will afford delightful enterta 
i refined fiction. *"— Boston Sat. Eve Gazette. 
NEW OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS. 
mm - ACCORDING TO SEASON. 
3 Talks about the Flowers in the Order of their Appearance in the Woods and Fields. By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DANA : 
: “The charm of this book is pervading and enduring as is the charm of nature.“""—N. Y. Times 
HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. UR COMMON BIRDS, AND HOW To KNOW THEM. 
4 A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our common Wild) By Jonny B. Grant. With & Plates. Fighth Thous Oblor 
E Fiowers. By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR Dana. With 104 Illustra- l2mo, $1.50 net 
3 tions. Sixteenth Thousand. 12mo, $1.50 net. “It is compact, but admirably clear. There is for each bind a dex 
E “It is exactly what has long been wanted by one who loves nature.”* of appearance, habits. and haunts It is a moxiel in its way 
+. Olive Thorne Miller. 
4 ; ART OUT OF DOORS. 
‘ A SELECTION OE <i ee See eee Win ee 
7 NOW THE WILD FLOWERS.” ts on Good Teste in Gardening. By Mrs. Scucrien Va : 
a i. *. awe ss 
4 Printed on spec ee paper, suitable for coloring by hand. The set, ina “It is sound, helpful, and well writter 
¥ portfolio, $1.00 nef. 
= , , HOMES IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 
: DONALD G. MITCHELL’S COUNTRY BOOKS. a we ee 
$ - . i = = > arious write lilustrations . Ao. 
% MY FARM OF EDGEWOOD —A Country Book. WET DAYS AT ee ty entertaining. but most usef 
2 EDGEWOOD— With Old Farmers, Old Gardeners, and Old Pas- lie aaesiaitins sh 
ye . Toaeum Eh - B’dste fap } » 7F an » 
i torals. New Popular Edition. Each, small 12mo, 75 cents AN ADVENTURE IN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
; Mr. Mitchell's two well-known books have afresh odor of the fields and By Octave T ‘ Illustr i 21.50 net 
‘ ardens, which makes their republication in a new and attractive dress pecu >y OCTAVE LHANET HUStra ter TNO, G2.) Re 
iarly appropriate at this season of the year. 4 novel and delightful book." Brooklyn Times 
F BEYOND THE ROCKIES. 
j A Spring Journey in California. By Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, author of ** Across Russia“ and ** Spanish Cities.” Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 
3 In this new book Dr. Stoddard gives his experiences, and describes in an interesting manner the places he visited in a journey by the southern route t 
j California. 
: ** A very seductive book. It is pleasantly written and draws the reader on with the unfailing and romantic charm of the country.”’— The / ” t 
THE BARBARY COAST. THE LAND OF POCO TIEMPO. 
By Dr. Henry M. FIEvD. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 2 ( By C. F. Lewyos. Mlustrated. Sva, $2.50 
* Alert and interesting ag oc wey ms. The volumé abounds in pi \ ries of interesting sketches of New Mexic They are picturesque 
- turesqueness of description.” ‘ooklyn Eagle ~~ glowing in local color hicago Inter-Ocean 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


(Bntered at the New York City Post-Office as second-class 
matl-matter.} 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
PN PI nb sbsbbsesnesocbansecidsaesiasiasaceuaen ovcon ONE 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year in advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires ts on the Ad 
dress- Label of each Paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “Publisher of the NaTIoN.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Bow 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines to 
the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top of 
column, or cuts. Cuts are not inserted on the first page. 

A column, $20 eaeh insertion; with choice of page, $24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable tn every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 





DISCOUNTS. 


AmMOUNT— 
$100 within a. 
250 2 


500 wd 
750 ne 
1.0% - 
1,500 md 
2) 000 od 
The NATION ts sent vue to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 
The EDITION of the NATION this week is 9,300 
copies. The Subscription List ts always open to the in- 
pn sacs of ¢ advertisers. 











* Copies of THE NATION may be mocouned 
in Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’'Opéra, 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
aguere, American ee ig oT Agency, 15 King 

illiam Street, Strand, 
Londonagent for Advertisements, R J Bush, 
92 Fleet Street, E. C. 
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-:ducational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre, 
HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 4. Num- 
ber limited. 


CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARE 7” S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens Sept. 19, 
1804. The Rev. Francis .T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washi ing 

HE COLUMBIAN UNI VERSITY. ca 

For copies of new Catalogue, containing a descrip- 
tion of Lecture Courses in the College, the Medical 
School the Dental School, the Law School, the Corco- 
ran Scientific School, and the newly- -erected School of 
Graduate Studies, address 

ROBERT H. MARTIN, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 708 Chamber of omeall 
WICAGO COLLEGE OF LA W. 

Law Department Lake Forest University. Two 
and three year course, For information, address 
__—C*#E: EE. BRETT, LL. B. » Secretary. 

KENTUCKY, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL, 

4n English and Classical School for Girls. Oldest 
in the South. First-class in allits appointments. Pre- 
pares for Wellesley. W. T. POYNTER. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 


Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
3ist year begins September 21, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
(2 UNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year). 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building on Copley Square is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlborough St. 

TSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 

School for Girls reopens October 8. College Pre- 
paretery, Regular, and Elective Courses. Specialists in 
each. | ‘enth year. a 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 16 Marlborough Street. 

OME FOR SCHOOL GIRLS 

and Special Students. Schools and professors 


at Socente? option. For circulars, apply to 
Mrs. THOMAS 3. WINSLOW. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 

AMY MORRIS HOMANS, 
CORORRS. 

MASSACHUSETT, Boston, 128 Marlborough St. 
ISS LEWTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
reopens Oct. 4. College Preparatory and Elective 


Courses. A few boarding pupils will be received into 
the Principal’s family. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
a TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. _ BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. ; 
HE CAz UBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HUME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical aeee- Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. acres of ground. 
JAMEs S. GARLAND, Principal. 


"MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 

ILLISTON SEMINAR 7. 

Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1894. Ad- 
dress Rev. Wm. GALLAGHER, Prin. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfiel 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“AN IDEAL ig a SY says a Boston parent. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
JAMES - Parsons, Principal. 
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Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scienti- 
fic School. Send for Catalogue. 





MICHIGAN, Houghto 


ICHIGAN MIN "ING SCHOOL.—A 
State School of Engineering and allied subjects. 
Has Summer Courses in Surveying, Shop Practice, As- 
saying, Ore-Dressing, and Field Geology. Instruction 
thoroughly practical. Large equipment. Tuition free. 
For Catalogue, write to 
M. E. WapswortH, A.M., Ph. D., Director. — 


New HaAmPsHire, Portsmouth. 
N FUNE, 1894, MISS MORGAN WILL 
Mis from her Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Miss Georgianna S. Woodbury, a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege, will open the school in September. College pre- 
Arise Wa and Academic courses. Address for circular, 
iss WoopBury, As Ww ashington St., Gloucester. Maas. 


NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
School oj ew, 19. Inquiries ty Ang igamamaaa 
to President Patton of Princeton College, o 
J.B. FINE, Head. master. 





New York, Albany, 155 Vee “ye” 
LBANY FEMALE ACADE 
Location admirable, healthful. Home te refined, 
Chistian. Four courses of study. Prepares for any 
college. Terms, $425. Miss Lucy A. PLYMPTON, Prin. 


NEw York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 
School for Boys. JOHN M. Cross, A.M., , Principal. — 


NEw YorK City, 9 University Place. 
EACHERS’ COLLE GE, AFFILIAT- 
ED with Columbia College, offers to both men 
and women university courses in pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees ef A.B, A. and Ph.D. 
WALTER L. HERVEY. President. 


NEw YoRK CIrTy, 30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street 
A ISS PEEBLESAND MISS THOMP- 


SON’S Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October 4, 1894. 


NEw York Ciry, 55 West 47th Street. 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


—Mrs. SaRaH H. Emerson, Principal. A few board- 
ing pupils taken. Reopens October 8. 


New York, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
£ GIRLS. 


~ New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HE MISSES MERING TON— 
French and English School. Resident pupils. 


New York, Utica, ; 

RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

—The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 20, 
1894. Applications s should be made early. 


Onto, Cincinnati. : 

ISS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 

Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. 
Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200). and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu 
tonics, Romance Languages, Mathematics, History or 
Politics, Chemistry, and iology. Full undergraduate 
and graduate Courses in these departments and in Phi- 
losophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan- 
pe For Program or Graduate Pamphlet, address 
as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. wa 
ISS BALDWIN’S 
DAY, BOARDING, and COLLEGE PREPARATO- 
RY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS -- Sept. 26, 1894. Ad- 
dress Miss FLORENCEBALDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidsysburg. 
OLLIDA YSBURG SEMINAR Y. 
Thorough instruction. Home comforts. Loca- 
tion healthful. Address Mrs. R. 8. Hitchcock. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202 », 204, 335 West 
Chelten Av 
ny TSS MARY “E . STEVENS’ BOARD- 
ing and Day School.—26th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawrentrance exa- 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





















































MASSACHUSETTS, Plymou 
R. KNAPP’S HO. ie SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th yea 
H. W. Royat (Harv. Ey; Head ter. 
Ss Sd en ee Mrs. Knapp, Principal. — 
~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. : 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARES 
Boys for the seating Colleges. Second term begins 
January 8, 1894. Address 
wv R. TYLER, Master. — 





~ MASSACHUSETTS, , Springfi 
Me. AND MRS. VOHN McDUFFIE’ S 


chool for Girls. Formerly Miss How ard’ ee 


"MASSACHUSETTS, Vineyard Haven 


AYSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 


Boys. 
A healthful Summer home for Boys by the Sea. Out- 
door life; careful supervision; private tutoring. 
——— by permission: 
Rev. Dr. Coit, BPS Paul’s School, Concord, N. H 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq., Clinton Hall, Astor P!., N.Y. 
wo. CLEVELAND iicks, Jr., B.A.. Headmaster. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. i 
A RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English. French, and en Boarding-School 
for young !adies reopens October 1 
Students prepar d for College. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
‘ ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Z Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. 1a 1848. 
Opens Sept. 28 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 26 Cabot Street. 
TSS MARY C. WHEELER'S PRE- 
paratory,Collegiate, and Art School reopens Octo- 
ber 2, 1894. ertificate admits to Brown University, 
Smith and Wellesley Colleges. College Professors n 
Collegiate Department. Art School prepares for Paris 
studios. Limited number of boarding ; pupils. Bier. 
~~ Virainta, Norfolk 
JTORFOLK ACADEMY FOR BOYS.— 
af / Prepares for Un. of Va., J. H. Un., U.S. Mil and 


Naval Academies, Schools of Sei nee 
ROBERT W. TUNSTALL, B.A., Principal. 
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Educational. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Eighteenth year now open. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and a oo Prineipal tnstruc 
tors: F. W. Benson, . Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawin and Painting), C. Howard Walker and Mrs. 
w riiliam Stone ( Decorative Design), B. L. Pratt (Model- 
ling), G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross 
(Perspective). Pupiisare allowed the free use of the 

alleries of the Museum. For circulars giving detailed 

nformation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 
Manager. 


Cornell University 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 
JULY 6—AUGUST 16. 


Courses are offered for Teachers and Advanced Stu 
dents in Greek, Sanskrit, Latin, German, French, Span 
ish, English, Philosophy, Experimental Psychology, 
Pedagogy, ‘olitical Economy, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Drawing and Art, Mec han- 
ical Drawing anc Designing, Architectural Drawing, 
Experimental Engineering, Physic ‘al Training. 


Courses are also offered in the School of Law. 


For circulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. 


OGON ; Z SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel 
hia, two hours from New York. Opens September 26. 
or circulars and reports apply to Principals, 

OGONTZ SCHOOL P. 0., PA. 


"1 . es ‘ f Vi 7 e 
University of Virginia, 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA 
The Board of Visitors, at their regular annual meet 
ing, June 11, 1894, will appoint a Professor of Anato- 
my and Operative Surgery and an Adjunct Professor 
of Pathology and Hygiene. Applications from suitable 

candidates are invited. For particulars address 
WM. M. THORNTON, Chairman cf the Faculty. 


The Bryn Mawr College Examinations 
For matriculation will be held in New Yerk, at the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Building, 23d St., 

from June 1 to June 6, inclusive. Application for ad 
mission to the examinations should be made to Miss 
BERTHA HAVEN PuTNAM, Honorary Corresponding Sec 
sata da 245 West 75th Street. New York City. 


ACADEMY, 
RIVERVI EW, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


58TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies and Business. Military organi 
zation. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 








T. AGNES’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Albany, N. Y.—Under the direction of Bishop Doane 
Choice of four courses of study for graduation. An ad 
vanced. classical course may be taken, or any special 
studies. For neni address Miss EF. W. Boyb, Prin. 


OCK It ‘OOD HOU SE.—Home for 6 boy: 
GREYSTONE.—For younger boys. pte 

tor College. Family influences. Refined eo a 
Gymnasium. ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Short Hills, N. J. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Ft. Edward, N. Y. 


For Young Women. 87th year Sept. 25. Six courses and 
Prop. Music, Art, mnoee. »Phys. Cul. sine Jos.E. Kine, D.D, 


Teachers, etc. 
/ YOUNG FRENCH LADY (PRO- 


testant), of good family, thoroughly acquainted 
with the German and English languages, wishes to 
spend a year in a private family in Boston, either as a 
companion to a lady or teacher to elaer children. Sala 
ry n» object. For particulars apply to Mr. f. W. Ben 
nett, 87 © ommercial St., Boston. address Mile. Buisson, 
care Dr. Brooke He rford, Hampstead, London, N. W 
England. 


‘| GEN TLE MA. v( (age 26), GRADUATE 

of the Johns Hopkins University, thoroughly fa 
miliar with travel, both in this country and Europe, 
will accept a position as travelling companion, and, if 
desired, as tutor in Mathematics and the Natural sci 
ences, to a young gentleman desiring such companion 
ship. References exchanged. Address 

k. M. W., care of the Nation 


Sz MMER TL ITION—MT. F ER. VON, 
N. H.—A college graduate, many years a teacher 
living in a mountain viliage—a noted Summer resort. 
two hours from Boston—will take into his family six 
boys and give them personal care and private instruc 

tion for college, scientific school, or business. 
JOHN B, WELCH, A.M., Prin. McCollom Institute. 











The Nation. 








a ‘i ro, 4 tc. 
: TEACHER IN A HARVARD PRE- 


di paratory school in Cambridge would like to take 
one or two boys, who require care and tutoring, to his 
summer residence near Bridgeton, Me. Highest refer 
ences in Harvard given. For particulars address 
V.. 8 Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 

| YOUNG WOMAN MEDICAL STL- 
i1 dent, experienced as a teacher, and specially quali 
fled in German, Latin, and Music, desires a position as 


tutor or companion during the summer months. High 
est references. Addreas W. B. G., office N. Y. Ev'g Post 


TEACHE R OF HIGH STANDING 
ry in modern language work in the Fast—good ex 
ecutive—present salary $2,000, would change for the 
same or more, in school or college. ge very highest 
references. E.S., care Nation. 


7 HE PRINCIPAL OF A PRIVAT 

school, experienced in preparatory work, and a 
specialist in English and Classics, desires an engage 
ment for department work in a first-class school, R. T.S. 
eare Nation, 


] ISS HELENE ZOGBAUM DESIRES 
position as travelling companion or governess 
Speatés Freach and German, and has travelled abroad 
a number of times in above capacity. Best references 
given. Address 265 South 4th st., Pniladelphia. 
SUCCESSFUL TEACHER, WITH 
ue five years’ experience in preparatory work, can 
take in his pleasant country home two or three Doys 
needing coaching, for the summer. Latin and Greek 
speciaities. Address J.-L. C., Nation 


+ "MMER TRAINING CLASS FOR 
~ Kindergartners begins June WU. Three months’ 
course. Froebel system. Eleventh year. For particu 
lars address Mrs. A. M. ELLIMAN, L756 Broadway, New 
York City. 


f “NGLISHMAN, 24, EXPERIENCED 
« tutor and traveller, wishes pupils, mastership, or 
as companion; travel Europe, ete., or country house. 
First-class references. Care Nation. 
] ZTANTED.—A LADY OF ENPE- 
‘ rience, college graduate, for Latin, Mathematics, 
and Science. Address, with references, 
ScHOOL, General Delivery P. O., New York 
| YOUNG WOMAN, A COLLEUGL 
Pg graduate and with experience in teaching, desires 
a position in private schoot or college. Address 
C. G., care Nation 


A’ N EXPERIENCED GRADUATE OF 
the University of Virginia desires a vee in 

some good high school or colle ee. For references and 

testimonials, address N. D., care Nation 


j Z7OUNG MAN DESIRES TO GO 
abroad with a family during summer. Will act as 

tutor in Greek, Latin, Mathematics, or otherwtse 

dress W. R. C., 3044 Chestnut St. Phila, Pa. 


A’ N INSTRUCTOR IN CLASSICS IN 
an Eastern University, Ph.D. of Johns Hopkins, 
w ili give a part of the summer to tutoring in prepara 
tion for college. Address G., care Nation. 
Ae TRONDACAKS.—INSTRUCTION 
P in camp at Lake Placid by College Professor, after 
June 10. R. A., teachers’ College, N. Y. 


[ ARVARDGRADUATE W/SHES TO 
tutor during summer months. Young pupil, 12 
16, preferred. Address X., the Nation. 


UTOR.— Desires summer pupils. Mathe- 
matics, Latin, Greek. Excellent Crty references 
Address ruTor, 10, 1242 Broadway. 


WARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agenttes. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
< ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc , to Colleges, Schools, and Families 
Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. Yocne-Fuiron, 
23 Union Square, New York 


THE Fi — z EACHERS AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pi . Boston; Tu Fifth Avenue, N.Y 
luvs Wabash hows a cent $2 Church Street, Toronto 


hi 
131 Third Street, Portiand rT 12O% South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles Ageney Man ual free. 
EVERETT « Fisk & Co 


rr ACE caer Drath a npeaey 
6 (Ld VEW AMER AN LEACHERS 
AGENCY Teachers seeking positions and those 





wishing achauge af an increased salary should address 
Cc B. R LES & ( Palace Hotel Bullding), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati 


yf {LBERT TEACHERS AGENCY) 
has filed over 1.300 positions,more than half with 
in the last two vears. Hign <class vacancies how for Sep 
tember. New handbook sent free. ¢ ALBERT, Ma 
nager, 211 W at msh Ave., Chicago, lil 


] VER 4x AND FOREIGN Pref rs, 

ai tutors, governesses, teachers, etc.. supplied to 
and families. MrRiaM COYRIERE 

Sth Ave, cor. 20th St., N. Y. 











School AgEnces. 


TATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCA 
TION, Miss Crostawart, Prop... cor. Church and 
High Sts. Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading Sethu 


and Teachers’ Agency of the South and Southwest 


: fa Ch shout Savi a? ( $6 cd? , 
* § to parenta, Reat Teachers supplied for Colleges 
Schools, and Families without charge. Kear & Huts 
sooN, UNION SQcHOOL Burgar, 2 W. l4th st, N.Y 


ERMERHORN'S TEACHERS 
Oldest and best Known tn the U.S 
3 Bast l4th St. N.Y 


‘CH: 
~ Agency 
Established 1855 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS Ai \ 


cies, 110 Tremont St.. Boston. and W11l Wabash 
Ave, Chicago. Agency Manual free to any address 


VERICAN AND FOREIUN ; io 
: ers’ Bureau. Mias GRack Powers Tuomas, M'g't 
% Park St., Boston, Masa. 


yap 4, 8 Valuable in 
An. lg vy A influence. If 


vacancies and tel s 7h Aat is something 
you about them aa { 





it iS ANKE? fe) Pee n 
mend a teacher and recom R 
» 16 
mends you, that is more. Ours 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, \. \ 


OMIM NAS 


Tours. 


EUROPEAN PARTIES 


Under the management of 


Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 


70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Maas. 


Tour of 87 days, $550; tour of 60 days, @87TS. To «ail 
from Boston by the fine steamship © Galita,” Cunant 
Line, June 23. 

National Preas Tour, 47 days, $250. Lawyers Tour 
47 days, $250; Physicians’ Tour, 47 days, G4 To sal 
from New York by the “ Spaarndam,” Commodore shiz 
of the Royal Netherlands Mall Line, July 7 

Send AT ONCE for circulars and reference 


Tyrolean Tours. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRI. 


1,000 feet above the sea, with dry. bracing climate 


and Excurstons of ali Kinds 


HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the vear. Carn. Laxpare, Proprietor. Large 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conventences; superior cul 
Sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical « are 
if desired. Unusual educational advantages on moxte 
rate terma. EXCURSIONS ASPECIALTY. Best refer 
ences. Ulustrated pamphiets sent on application. 


THE SUMMER'S TRAVEL ABROAD. 


Applications received at 


: 1: 
The Misses Weldon’s French ani English 
Scsoo., 31 Sours 1?rxH Street, Parapeipwuia, from 
a few young ladies wishing t in the s« he wl sexchi 
ive class travelling abo ut EUROPE, to Octo 

con ISA 


EUROPEAN PARTY. 


London, Paris, Switzerland, and Italy, with a week in 
Holland and a Coaching [rip in the Isie of Wight. For 
circular address 

Miss L. M. DAME, 111 Green St., Lynn, Mass 


MES MORGAN, WHO HAS CHAPE- 
nr ned vacation parties to Europe, would like this 
summer to take a few young ladies for a year of study 


and travel. Address Miss MORGAN, Prin. Young Ladies’ 
School, Portamouth, N. H. 


ia ROPE.— Smail, Select Party of Ladie 
« Three months. Sixth party. For circular, address 
Miss RakRoUR, 51 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


I). C. HEATH & CO’S NEW CATALOGUES 
Giesera Catalogue. 
Modern Language Catalogne. 
Send for the one which interests you. 
D.C HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 





ADORESS ON IMPROVING THE 





A ROR em 


minohy 1 ila’ 242 BROADWAY NEW YORE 
INDERGARTEN supPLigEs 


at Schermerhorn's, 3 Feast 1qth St., N. ¥ 





GINN & 





ie 58, No. Fae 








COMPANY ‘PUBLISH > 


SEVEN NOTEWORTHY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Home and School Library aides. 


A series of Classics for Schools. Choice literature, judicious notes, 
large type, firm binding, low prices. 
Forty-five volumes now ready. 


Athenzum Press Series. 
Issued under the general editorship of Professor GEORGE Lyman KIrt- 
TREDGE of Harvard University and Professor C. T. WINCHESTER 


of Wesleyan University. 


‘This series is intended primarily for use in ma and higher schools; but 
it will furnish also to the general reader a library of the best things in English 
letters in editions at once popular and scholarly. The works selected will repre- 
sent, with some degree of completeness, the course of English Literature from 
Chaucer to our own times. 


Five numbers now ready. 


Annotated English Classic Series. 


A series of the best English Authors. Edited for school use by able 
English and American educators and writers. 
Eighty-eight numbers now ready. 


International Modern Language Series. 


The aim of this series isa high one. It is attempting to furnish, in the de- 
partment of Modern Languages, something analogous to the scholarly and 
almost perfect editions which may now be had of Latin and Greek authors. The 
selection of works is made with the greatest possible care and under what 1s 
believed to be the best advice Both scholarship and class room experience 





direct the annotation, 


Descriptive Circulars of these books sent postpaid to any address. 


Our Catalogues for 1894 are just out, 


- College Series of Latin Authors. 


Edited by CLEMENT LAWRENCE SmiITH, Professor of Latin in Harvard 
University, and TRacy Peck, Professor of the Latin in Yale Uni- 
versity. 


College Series of Greek Authors. 


Edited under the supervision of JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Professor of 
Greek in Harvard University, and THomAS D. Seymour, Hillhouse 
Professor of Greek in Yale University. 


These two series embrace such Latin and Greek Classics as are commonly 
read in American colleges, with some others that are well adapted for such use 
but are not now available for lack of suitable editions The several volumes have 
been prepared by special editors, who present a carefully revised text, with in- 
troductions and commentary, embodying, in a practical form adapted to the use 
of college students, the best contributions of classical sholarship to the criticism 
and interpretation of the author treated. 


School Series of Latin and Greek Authors. 


Under the general editorial supervision of WiLL1amM C. COLLAR, Head- 
master of the Roxbury Latin School, and Jonn TerLow, Headmas- 
ter of the Girls’ High and Latin Schools, Boston. 

‘This series is limited to those Latin and Greek authors deemed most suita- 
ble to be read in secondary schools, It will include in small volumes the several 
books of those authors separately edited by competent scholars of experience 


as schoolmasters. 
Two numbers now ready. 


Sent postpaid to any address. 


Ginn & Co., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, London 





LONDON, PARIS. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BooKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


812 Broadway, New York, 





School and College Text-Books, Dictionaries, and 
Grammars of Ancient and Modern Languages. 

FLUGEL’S Great German and English Dictiona- 
ry,3 vols. Special terms for introduction. 

Thieme-Preusser,- Koehler, and other German, 
French, English, Italian Dictionaries 


Send for Catalogue. 


Paris: 


LEIPZIG. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Peridicals. issu 
Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1894 now received, 
Lowest rates, quick delivery. 


BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
76 Rue de Rennes. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


NEW YORK. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 
ondemand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
a received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 








| AUTOGRAPHS 


RARE 
BOOKS. [iil PORTRAITS. 5. 


| New lists ni bred 
Tr ready. Pic 

upscarce Soone 
“on agape a We 











Teubner and Tauchnitz Greek and Latin Texts. 
Mail-orders for Books, Foreign or Domestic, re 
ceive immediate attention. 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 


13 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 





in size from a single boo 


have 

Importers and Publishers of French Books. Sole | includi 

agents for A. Lemerre, Paris Catalogues mailed on de- | store. 
mand. New books received from Paris 3 times a week. | stamp required 


Bindings, Rare Books, Etchings, Prints, Photos, etc. 
Special importations to order 


OOKS WANTED—EXECUTORS and 

others having libraries or small parcels of books to 
dispose of will find cash LP Bast 16th St. at full value by ad- 
dressing F. P. HaRPER, 1 East 16th 





ABOUT A CATALOGUE. 


Our business is buying and selling Old Books, ranging 
book to large and famous libraries. 
Throughout the year we are offered job-lots and re- 
mainders of new and fast-selling books, but buy only 
those we can sell far below the publisher’s price. 
= issued a Clearance Catalogue of such Books, 

g an illustrated history and description of our 

When - ores for it mention Nation. No return 


Leary's Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South oth Street, 


(First door below Market St.) 


AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 


To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography. belles- 
lettres, the drama, first editions, a eal tener rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post- 
paid, upon request. 

G2” Attention is called to ry eee collection. 


31 Union Square, New York. 


American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 


The Cosmopolitan @ $1.50 per year. Best magazine 
issued in America. Tue Division Visitor, @ 50 cents 
per year. Best non-partisan and non-sectarian tem 
rance paper. Ask us to quote on your wants. Mention 





We 





PHILADELPHIA. 





Subscripti ato fore i 
Foreign Books. odicals, Tauchnitz relgn pert an. 


es on appli- 
cation. _CaRL SCHOENHOF, 33 ‘School Te. ewe 


PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Greater quan- 
tity, lower price than by quire. Sam ig all RATING, 
= marked, on receipt of 10c. 

ne stationery 851-53 Sixth Ave. (ath St) w¥ 


ACK NUMBERS VOLS ,AND SETS 
of the Nation bought, sold, and exchan by A. 8. 
CLARK, 34 Park Row, N Y. Catalogue No. 33 ready. 





JENKINS, 





NEW YORK. 





Lf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or dv0ks 
of any description—School Books, Standara 
Books, Novels, etc.— send to WILLIAM R. 
Publisher and Importer, 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 


Catalogue on application. 


Importations promptly made. 


Nation. 
AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 
nit ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





50¢. mek — ‘Werdend Green,’ ‘Les Misera- 
bles ’ Flaubert’s ‘Salambo,’ Le Sage’s ‘Asmode- 
Gautier’s ‘Mad. de Maupin,’ ‘Sappho,’ ‘Mad. Gi- 

oo Mailed promp'ly. 
PR. ATT, 6th Ave. and 12th St., N. Y.— 


KOEHLER, NEUMANN & CO., ersaka import. 


851 














Hf. WILLIAMS, 195 WEST 10TH ST., 
N.Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 


Sets, , Volumes, or r single numbers. 

B ACK numbers and sets of ali magazines. For 
prton. state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, 

Schoharie, N. Y. 


—Exceptional prices. 








free. Address 


RENTANO'S New Clearance Catalogue. 


TNITARIA N PUBLICA TIONS SENT 


ers, 149A Tremont Street Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 
to Periodicals. Regular importations from Leipzig, 
Sent on request. Paris, London, ete. Tauchnitz British Authors, etc. 








BRENTANO’ 5, 31 Union Square. RARE PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS 
Catalogues Issued Continually. 
Box 462, Concord, Mass. BOOKS. W.E. Goan, 22 E. 16th St..New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MAY 10, 184. 


The Week. 


THE inevitable has come to pass, and 
the Democratic Senators have agreed 
upon a tariff bill which they can put 
through the Senate. This being now 
settled, the Republicans and Hill will 
probably keep up their bluster and ob- 
struction for a few days, and then sud 
denly acquiesce in an agreement to 
take the final vote. Even before the cau- 
cus was held, the accurate Washington 
correspondent of the.Wool and Cotton 
Reporter wrote that ‘‘ the chances are 
good to-day that a moderate bill will be- 
come law with the beginning of the fis- 
cal year.’’ Nearly all business men have 
settled down to this conviction, and 
even the Democrats in the Senate can- 
not be so inconceivably stupid as to fal- 
sify it. The Reporter, by the way, will be 
read out of the Republican party if it 
keeps on uttering such heresies about 
wool and the ‘‘ sheep business’”’ as crop 
out in its editorial columns last week. 
After saying that the ‘‘ dark days’’ are 
‘‘by no means entirely attributable to 
hostile tariff legislation,” it goes on to 
advise farmers to go into sheep-raising, 
on the ground that ‘it will pay better 
than any other branch of stock-breeding 
upon the American ranch or farm before 
many months have passed.’’ What, 
with wool free! Imagine the feelings of 
Delano and Lawrence when they read 
that. The least they can do is to bring 
out a rival prophecy, and they have such 
a large supply of misfits on hand that 
we are sure they can speedily produce 
one that will answer. 








What has become of that wonderful 
resolution of the Senate's, asking the 
President to ask Mexico to let us do her 
silver coining for her? It passed the 
Senate unanimously, and it is not to be 
supposed that a body of such thoughtful 
statesmen would have spent several days 
debating a measure which had no un- 
derpinning. Yet we see with pain that 
their little attempt to do something 
for the great goddess Argentum has 
been received with cruel mockery in 
Mexico. The leading newspaper of that 
country says that, if we are to coin 
Mexico's silver and take away her job of 
supplying China and India, we nust 
give her something in exchange. As a 
fair measure of reciprocity it suggests 
that we let her print our green- 
backs. It urges with great force that 
she would have to have something to 
pay us for our exportations, and what 
could be easier or more friendly than to 
ship her C. O. D. one of Mr. Chase’s 
printing-presses? 





The Nation. 


The Republicans will not be able to 
extract much comfort from the bye 
election in the Third Congressional Dis 
trict of Ohio last week. It was held 
to fill a vacancy caused by the death of 
Congressman Houk, and the campaign 
was conducted on the Wilson-bill issue 
alone, the Democratic candidate stand- 
ing squarely by the bill as it passed the 
House. The district, though a Demo 
cratic one, was carried by McKinley 
for Governor last fall by about six hun 
dred majority. The Democrats have 
now carried it by nearly 2,000 majority, 
or about half the majority given to 
Mr. Houk in 1892. The district is the 
very centre of McKinleyism, and the 
Republicans had every reason to think 
that the ‘‘reaction against tariff re 
form ’’ which they have been placing 
such faith in, would show itself in for 
midable proportions there. In addition 
to this, they had the hard times and the 
open support of the American Protective 
Association, the new anti-Catholic ordet 
which is said to be playing such a mo 
mentous part in the politics of the West 
That the Democrats should hold their 
own under such conditions is remarka 
ble. 


The ‘industrial armies’ are being 
rapidly resolved into their constituent 
tramps, and we shall soon hear no more 
of them, except as the same old indi 
vidual wandering beggars and maraud 
ers that we have long known. The 
glamour was all taken away from the 
movement by the very prosaic treat 
ment meted out to Coxey himself and 
his stragglers in Washington. The news 
papers, too, have ceased to be tickled 
with the novelty of the thing, and the 
glory and heroism of the armies have all 
along existed solely in their columns 
How strangely men’s sympathies have 
run away with their judgment in this 
business may be seen in the extraordi 
nary article by the Rev. Dr. Duryea in 
last week's Outlook, He saw Kelly's 
army in the first rush of curiosity and 
amused interest at Omaha, and thought 
‘*the spectacle”’ one to ** kindle the im- 
agination”’ and ‘‘fire the heart.”’ ‘‘ Sober, 
thoughtful men,’ he added, were very 
anxious lest any harshness or severity on 
the part of the civil authorities towards 
the armies should produce a ‘“ whirl 
wind.’” But there was no whirlwind in 
Washington when the ordinary laws 
against vagabonds and disturbers of the 
peace were applied to Coxey and his 
nondescripts. Dr. Duryea was as wide 
of the mark tn that particular as he was 
in the prediction that Kelly's “ pilgrim 
age will be one continuous ovation 


The great labor organizations of the 
country are considered by the Galveston 












Tex.) News the chief agency which has 
been st work of late years to drain the 
farms of the needed men and to swell 
the armies of unemployed in the cities 
“The young man,” it says, “who lived 
contentedly at farm work at $15 per 
month ten years ago learned from the 
papers and from the labor agitators 
that men of his class in the cities 
Were contending in organized and vic 
torious armies for three or four times 
as much wages and eight-hour days, in 
stead of the lor 


ny 


and dreary twelve 

hour days of the hot farm." He was 
easily persuaded that he and others had 
a natural right to just such hours and 
Wages as they might demand, he con 
demned as a ‘traitor’ or‘ scab’ any free 
man who dared to apply fer work on his 
own scale; he took eagerly to the 
discipline which made it a high crime 
fora carpenter to pick up a painter's 
brush or a fast bricklayer to do more 
work than a slow one, and such in 
tluences at last made him an uncompro 
mising champion of “organized labor.”’ 
He will never again be content to work 
ona farm for what he is worth, and he 


will wait until doomsday for service along 


the pleasant line of his own choice The 
Vers Is convinced that the spirit and 
driftof the great labor organizations have 
tended to drain the farms of laborers, to 
relatively depopulate rural districts, to 
congest cities, and to draw into this 
country armies of laborers from foreign 
lands, and their policy and teaching run 
naturally into Coxeyism Few people 
have given much thought to this ele 
ment in the situation, but nobody can 
deny that there is much force in the ar 
gument 


In spite of the reprobation excited by 
Quiney’s consular debauch, and in spite 
of Mr. Cleveland's re ently renewed 
declaration of his preference for 
‘* principles instead of spoils,’’ the work 
of distributing spoils goes merrily on 
Mr. John Worthington was appointed 
American consul at Malta in 1882 by 
President Arthur. He has filled the 
place admirably, and done credit both 
to the United States and to himself 
in it, and was left undisturbed both 
through Mr. Cleveland's first admin 
istration and through President Har 
rison’s)s No charge has been made 
against him,or fault found with him 
Rut towards the end of last February he 
saw in the London 7imes that he had been 
removed to make way for ‘‘ Col Kenne- 
’ About a month later 
he got notice of it from the State De- 
partment. Thereis, of course, little dif 
ficulty in estimating the fitness of 
‘ Col.’ Kennedy for the place. A swarm 
of these Western worthies has been 
in jected into the consular and diplomatic 


dy of Missouri.”’ 


338 ; 
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service to its infinite damage and our in- 
finite discredit. Tripp of South Dakota, 
for instance, has been sent to Vienna, 
the most formal and socially diffi- 
cult court in Europe, without other 
fitness for the place than is given to a 
man by residing on a boundless prairie. 
Fancy this personage making himself a 
persona grata at the Burg. The extra- 
ordinary feature of these appointments 
is that they continue to be made in the 
teeth of reiterated fulminations against 
the spoils system from the White House. 





The news of the collapse of the much- 
talked of Stein expedition to Ellsmere 
Land will be cause for congratulation to 
many who believe that expeditions should 
be planned with circumspection and dig- 
nity, and so equipped as to insure for them 
a reasonable measure of success. More 
particularly are these conditions necessa- 
ry in arctic ventures, as experience has 
only too emphatically taught. The ‘‘ ex- 
pedition,’”’ so called, that was to begin 
this summer a campaign of several years, 
had seemingly a more slender basis than 
perhaps any other arctic expedition, if 
we except that of the unfortunate Ripple 
of 1892, whose commander, Bjoérling, ven- 
tured into the icy seas in a craft that was 
condemned in its Own port, and with 
resources that would hardly have been 
considered sufficient for a cruise among 
the lakes of Maine. It is a singular fact, 
however, that the Stein expedition re- 
ceived the official approval of the most 
dignified scientific bodies of Washing- 
ton, including the National Geographic 
Society, and of men who stand at the 
front of scientific investigation, such as 
the directors of the national Geological 
and Coast Surveys and the leaders of past 
fortunate and unfortunate arctic parties. 
More singular still was the heralding in 
advance the names of those for whom 
new physiographic features—mountains, 
capes, and glaciers—would be named on 
an ‘‘ unknown’”’ coast-line of 300 miles. 
There were a hundred such names, of 
women as well as men, known beyond 
their limited circle chiefly as founders 
of hospital-beds, homes for the aged, 
and other worthy charities, and consti- 
tuting a grotesque arctic ‘legion of 
honor.”’ 





The Governor has vetoed the bill giv- 
ing the mayor the power to remove the 
heads of departments within sixty days 
after his election, justifying himself in 
the main by arguments drawn from the 
report of the Tilden Commission in 
1876-7, in which the danger of giving 
one man so much power over the city ser- 
vice and finances is fully set forth. The 
answer to these arguments is, that we 
have, within the last twenty years, had a 
great deal of new experience in mu- 
nicipal government; that the system 
which the report thought so dan- 
gerous has since been tried in Brook- 





lyn, for twelve years, and with results 
generally considered happy. Three bad 
mayors, it is true, have within that 
period under it occupied the mayoral 
chair against two good ones, but the 
badness of the bad ones has not been a 
hindrance to their complete overthrow 
when the people determined at a mu- 
nicipal election to vote on municipal 
affairs solely. So that the anticipations 
of the commission as to the difficulty of 
overthrowing mayors vested with these 
powers have not been realized. What has 
been becoming clearer and clearer for 
many years past is that our sole hope of 
deliverance from the evils which afflict 
us at present, lies in the concentration 
of responsibility on a single head. This 
is the tendency of municipal reform all 
over the country, in Chicago and Phila- 
delphia as well as in Brooklyn. This 
undoubtedly breeds new dangers, as will 
any change whatever, but it arms a 
careless or partisan community with 
the power of rectifying abuses at one 
stroke—an enormous gain, every one 
will admit who knows how compli- 
cated our electoral system is, and how 
difficult it is for any voter to tell 
what the effect of his vote will be if he 
has to vote for a great many Officers in 
the same organization Gov. Flower 
would have done far better if he had dis- 
cussed the experience of Brooklyn and 
other cities since the Tilden Commis- 
sion’s report was written, though we 
admit that he makes a much better 
show by quoting it than he would have 
made by saying frankly that Gilroy, 
Croker, and Hill were all opposed to the 
bill under consideration, and he there- 
fore vetoed it. 





A retired boss is a novelty in Tam- 
many politics. Hitherto all such bosses 
have remained in power till death, 
or defeat, or imprisonment has put an 
end to their reign. Tweed, with the 
shadows of coming defeat and disaster 
heavy about him, remained at his post, 
was exposed, stripped of his plun- 
dered wealth, and died in jail. 
John Kelly, even after defeat, re- 
tained his boss-ship and devoted all 
his energies to an effort to keep his fol- 
lowers together, till approaching death 
compelled him to retire. Croker, pro- 
fiting by these illustrious examples, has 
decided to retire before defeat arrives, 
and before disaster can overtake his 
private fortune. Instead of ‘‘ going 
down with the ship,’’ as his predeces- 
sors elected to do, he deserts the ship, 
taking his treasure-chest with him, on 
the signs of coming storm. Let what 
may happen to the organization and to 
its members, the boss will be out of 
harm’s way when the trouble begins. 
And Mr. Croker will take enough with 
him to make him very comfortable in 
his retirement. He has had greater op- 
portunities and,has been working a far 





more lucrative system than even Tweed 
had. Nothing like the systematic black- 
mail of the past few years was known 
in Tweed’s or Kelly’s time. No boss be- 
fore Croker took away all the ‘‘ legisla- 
tive business’’ from the lobby and the 
individual ‘ strikers’’ at Albany, and 
made it a system for his personal profit, 
levying upon all corporations and other 
interests at the mercy of the Legislature 
one tariff forimmunity from hostile legis- 
lation, and another tariff for friendly 
legislation. The tremendous profits of 
this business can only be surmised. A 
glimpse of them is atforded in the sud- 
den accumulation of wealth by Croker 
as revealed in his more notable expendi- 
tures of the past few years. A list of 
these will give some idea of the com- 
fortable circumstances under which the 
boss passes from public to private life: 


Invested in stock farm................ $250,000 
NA SI OU oc oi ccc onicecevececes 103,000 
In a Fifth Avenue residence .......... 80,000 
In family carriages ................... 3,200 





In speculating upon the causes of 
Croker’s retirement, the Tribune says: 

‘* He possibly cannot help reflections that, in 

case of the election of a Republican Governor 
and Legislature this fall, an official investiga- 
tion may come which will lay bare the sources 
of his revenue.” 
But why did you, as the chief Repub- 
lican organ, not insist upon such an in- 
vestigation by the last Legislature ? 
That was a Republican body, and it did 
not need the assistance of a Republican 
Governor to enable it to ‘lay bare 
the sources of Croker’s revenue.”’ You 
were besought in vain for several months 
to call upon the Legislature to do this 
work, but you did not heed the re- 
quest till very late in the session, and 
did not even then upbraid Tom Platt 
for ordering his man Lexow to refuse 
suchinquiry. Croker is able to retire in 
safety now because you and Platt com- 
bined to spare him from an inquiry which 
would have laid bare the sources of his 
revenue. He is afraid to run the risk 
of not being able to escape a second 
time, and hence retires now. His 
escape this year was due to the de- 
sire of you, Mr. Tribune, and Tom Platt, 
to get a ‘‘divvy”’ of police-board patron- 
age with Tammany Hall; and in your 
zeal to get that you spared Croker and 
Tammany from the perils of a full and 
thorough investigation. No amount of 
abuse of Croker now will conceal that 
disgraceful fact. 





The death of Mr. John Jay removes 
a prominent survivor of the grand gene- 
ration which carried the slavery conflict 
to its final triumph. There was every 
temptation in life to a young man in 
1836, gifted as he was with fortune, 
good connections, illustrious ancestry, 
and honorable ambition, to eschew the 
anti-slavery cause on leaving college. 
Its adherents were then not only de- 
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spised as fanatics by the great busi- 
ness and professional world, but were 
hated as the enemies of religion and 
order and the Union. It would have 
been the most natural and most excus- 
able thing possible if he had kept wholly 
clear of them. But he did not. He 
threw himself into the thick of the fight, 
and, for the thirty years following, he 
labored as he would not have labored 
for bread, by speeches, addresses, lec 
tures, articles, lawsuits, in courts, in 
conventions, in public meetings, in 
churches, in clubs, for the emancipation 
of the negro. When the war broke out, 
he was equally zealous in helping it on 
and in maintaining the public courage 
and tenacity. When it was over, he em- 
barked with equal enthusiasm in other 
good causes,such as civil-service reform 
and sound currency, and became involv- 
ed in a great number of controversies 
on their behalf. His anti-slavery experi- 
ence and training gave him a love for po- 
lemical dialectics which lasted almost 
till his last illness, but no foe or cause 
was bad enough to make him lose his 
temper. No man with so winning an ex- 
terior probably ever took partin so many 
combats. He remained through them all 
every inch a gentleman, simple, kindly, 
courteous, hoping all things, believing 
all things, and forgiving everybody, and 
bore with uncomplaining fortitude the 
long period of suffering which closed an 
illustrious career. 





Last week’s gold exports to Europe 
aggregated something over $5,000,000. 
The total exported for the year to date is 
about $23,000,000—an amount considera- 
bly smaller than the average for the same 
period in the last two or three years. It 
is, however, much above the average 
gold export throughout the past decade, 
and the reason is plain. Partly because 
of the paralysis from last year’s unprece- 
dentedly violent convulsion, and partly 
because of the delay in fixing the new 
laws regulating foreign trade, our indus- 
tries have not yet revived as had been 
hoped, With industry stagnant, opportu- 
nities for investment are restricted. How 
sparingly trade is at the moment calling 
for the use of capital may be seen at a 
glance in the continuous flow of interior 
bank deposits to New York. From three 
to four millions a week are still com- 
ing on this account into the vaults 
of our city institutions, and that with 
the local money market at its lowest 
recorded rates. If domestic capital 
takes this view of the season’s American 
investment market, it is hardly strange 
that foreign owners of capital on de- 
posit here should look for more imme- 
diately profitable fields of investment. 





Another ‘‘ International Bimetellic 
Conference’’ met in London last week. 
Of those present, except Mr. Lidderdale, 
the late governor of the Bank of England, 
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the only one of real note, or likely to com 
mand any public confidence, was the 
President of the Bank of the Nether 
lands. The others were in the main, ex 
cept Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, what we 
may call, without disrespect, old bimetal 
lic hacks who have for years been wander- 
ing from conference to conference, pre 
dicting terrible consequences from the 
appreciation of gold. The appearance of 
several Australian bankers on the scene 
is not likely to propitiate the British 
public, as these gentlemen, by their re 
cent failures after a most reckless con 
duct of their business, have spread deso 


lation through the United Kingdom, and | 
more particularly Scotland. In fact, asa 


general rule the more frantic bimetallists 
are men whose private affairs are in a 
condition of dilapidation. The promi 
nence of Mr. Balfour in the movement is 
not likely to help it either in the eyes of 
business men, He is much better known 
to the public now than he was when 
ruling the Irish with a rod of iron as 
‘“brave Mr. Balfour.’’ 
rently some people to whom 
matics are impossible, and who, though 
brilliant in many other ways, could not, 
to save their lives, solve one of the 
simplest problems of Euclid. So also it 
be said that there are 
which a clear idea of the nature and 
functions of money is impossible. Now, 
when a man finds that he has no head 
for mathematics, he generally drops it 
altogether. He does not go about pre 
tending that he has found ways of proof 
which leave Euclid without a leg tostand 
on. But when he finds he has no head 
for currency, he does not drop it. He 
goes about pretending that all the old 
masters were on the wrong track, and 
indeed that the world is wrong In its love 


There are appa 
mathe 


may minds to 


for gold, or for silver, as the case may 
be, that he has got the only true key to 
the problem,and that if he is not listened 
to, something dreadful will happen. Mr 
Balfour belongs to the latter class. He 
is an acute metaphysician and an accom 
plished littérateur, but he really knows 
nothing about currency or business, and 
is apparently incapable of seeing what 
the realuse of money is. Had he not been 
pushed into prominence Irish 
business, he probably would never have 
thought of taking up the currency prob 
lem at all. Mr. Henry Chaplin’s quali 
fications as an authority on currency 
are too absurd fordiscussion. The lead 
ing London papers treat the whole busi- 
ness with ridicule, as well they m 


by the 


ay, and 
they, of course, really represent the busi- 
ness community 


The small Government majority in 


England on the registration bill will 


very likely dwindle still more on the 
various clauses of the budget, and 
although the budget may pass, the 


Liberals will probably see the neces 
sity of dissolving before long. Sir Wil 
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liam Harcourt is said to be tired and 


probably not very enthusiastic, and Lord 
Rosebery has clearly not held his own as 
I 


remier. The slight wave of enthusiasm 


with which he was greeted when he took 


oftice has not lasted, and his appeals 


in behalf of the Irish, and protests 


against the labor element's machina 


tions against the Liberal party, are pa 
thetic enough to be 
The labor 


important 


signs of distress 


vote has now become very 
the Lrish are disaffected and 
that 


the Liberals would be beaten at a gene 


the chances are, therefore, strong 
ral election unless they got the registra- 
tion bill through. In fact 
immediately after Mr 


what a very 
wise observer said 
Gladstone's retirement is 


coming true 


* This means a great deal more than 
people think it does." The worst of it 
is thatif Rosebery retires, there is no 
one marked out distinctly for the Libe 
ral leadership. Sir William Harcourt’s 
health is poor and he is tired of harness 
Mr. Morley’s is not good either, and he 
kind of 


is not supposed to have the 


temperament that keeps cabinets to 
gether. But the worst feature in the 
situation is that just now there does 


not seem to be much place for moderate 


Liberals in England. They are ina de 
cided minority. What with the Irish: 
and Labor, their place seems to be with 


the Conservatives 


Protectionist organs will be pained to 
} 


learn that they have not made our in 
dustrial situation clear to the puzzled 
foreigners Here is the Paris )Dats, 


le, talking about the deep dis 


tress caused by ‘‘le bill Mac-Kinlev,”” and 
tinding in that the sufficient explanation 
of our embattled Coxeyites There 


really is some excuse for the foreigners. 
They are not profound enough to take in 
the subtle explanations which are so 
clear to our 
The = foreign 


troubles are due to 


more intelligent public 
that 
passed in 
of the 


while the explanation 


contention our 
laws 
In 1s¢ rable 


Isgo is a specimen 
post-hoc fallacy; 
that all our distress is due to the Demo 
eratic victory in the election of Novem 
ber, 1802. is a case of the strictest induc- 


tive reasoning. To our acuter minds this 
is obvious enough, but, for the sake of 
the duller foreigner, it is to be wished 
that the demonstration might have been 
If paraly 
sis had fallen on business in this country 


madea little more impressive. 


the very morning after the last Presi 
dential election, instead of waiting for 
eight months, or if prosperity had con 
tinued unabated until the very hour that 
the Wilson bill became a law, then to be 
followed by instant bankruptcy, even the 
would 
have seen the point. As it is, we fear they 
will go on talking about our affairs in 
their benighted way. 


thick heads across the Atlantic 


It would not sur- 
prise us to see them attributing the re- 
vival of business to the Wilson bill 
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THE NEW LAWLESSNESS. 
ONE of the members of one of the “ in- 
dustrial armies’’ of the West was heard 
to say, in the intervals of stealing trains 
and levying forced contributions on the 
inhabitants of the towns through which 
they passed: ‘‘ We are getting along so 
well that we wonder nobody ever invent- 
ed this plan before.”’ There is a novelty 
about it, but it is in the victims, not the 
operators, of the plan. Stealing and ex- 
action and obtaining money and sympa- 
thy under false pretences are no new dis- 
coveries ; but what is new is the indiffer- 
ence or actual complacence with which 
they have come to be looked upon. 

The truth is, that a bare statement of 
the events which have taken place in 
this country within the past three 
months is enough to show a most aston- 
ishing callousness to the prevalence of 
crime, and a most alarming tendency 
to invent flimsy excuses for it. Trains 
have been stolen by organized mobs, and 
the same public that called for vengeance 
upon the Jesse James gang and other ex- 
press robbers, has weakly said of these 
industrial train robbers, ‘‘ Poor fellows, 
they are out of work and must do some- 
thing.’”’ A whole railroad system has 
been tied up by astrike with the avowed 
purpose of coercing the receivers into 
doing what they did not believe the in- 
terests of the stockholders would ad- 
mit of, mines have been seized and 
held against their lawful owners, coke 
ovens raided, factories closed by march- 
ing mobs, and with it all there has 
been little or none of that swift de- 
mand for the enforcement of the law and 
the maintenance of public order which 
the inherited respect for law makes al- 
most instinctive in an Anglo-Saxon. The 
newspapers have treated these occur- 
rences either flippantly or in a partisan 
and perfunctory manner. The politicians 
have cautiously looked about to see, be- 
fore speaking, how many votes there 
might be in it, to be won or to be lost. 
In few quarters have we seen straight- 
forward talk to the law-breakers or to 
those, almost equally criminal, who wink 
at law-breaking because it puts forward 
some grotesque excuse for itself. 

There are, of course, actual laws which 
these organized tramps and violent strik- 
ers and intimidaters violate and know 
they violate. Existing statutes are suffi- 
cient to curb them, if duly applieu. But 
it is more at the general spirit and pre- 
suppositions of law than any particular 
enactments that this new lawlessness, 
in the offender and in the condoner, 
strikes a dangerous blow. It violates 
the good faith upon which all normal 
society rests. Men out of work who 
pray God they may never find it; strikers 
against tyrannical corporations who are 
themselves more arbitrary and cruel than 
any tyrant; riotous foreigners driving 
workingmen out of their shops in the 
name of American liberty and equality— 
such things so contradict our funda- 
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mental ideas of social order that to let 
them go on unpunished, much more to 
find cheap palliation for them, is to put 
that social order in deadly peril. We 
have, in fact, come dangerously near the 
condition of things at the time of the 
French Revolution, when, as Burke says, 
‘the leaders of the present system tell 
them of their rights, as men, to take 
fortresses, to murder guards, to seize on 
kings without the least appearance of 
authority from the Assembly, while, as 
the sovereign legislative body, that As- 
sembly was sitting in the name of the 
nation.”’ 

The ghastliest part of all is the way 
the law-breakers are clamoring for new 
laws vo set all right. What warrant 
have they that others will have any more 
reverence for their new laws than they 
have for those already on the statute- 
books? Evidently none whatever. They 
are doing all they can to promote law- 
lessness, at the same time that they say 
society is suffering from not having 
laws enough. There never was a more 
palpable case of suicide. Suppose, by 
some bedevilment of Congress, Coxey or 
the lawless socialists should get the laws 
they are calling for. Might not the new 
statutes remain as contemned and spit 
upon as those which they trample upon 
every day? To propose to cure the ills 
of mankind by law, and to go about it by 
exciting a spirit of universal disregard of 
all law, is one of the curious twists which 
have got into the brains of these men. 

They and the atmosphere about them 
and the state of society which tolerates 
them breed cranks as fast as bad milk 
does bacteria. Itis laughable, but it is 
also depressing, to note how the men 
with social crotchets and with per- 
verse convolutions in their gray matter 
have flocked to Washington to be on 
hand with their nostrums when the time 
came to get Congress to adopt sugges- 
tions. From men who hold up trains to 
take the passengers’ watches and purses, 
the gradations run all the way through 
tramp train-stealers on to the men who 
have a divine revelation about the proper 
ratio between gold and silver. They 
are allin an unholy alliance at present, 
and are encouraged to go on in their va- 
rious kinds of crime and craziness by 
the fatal good-nature, the lazy indiffer- 
ence and the criminal toleration with 
which the press and the public for the 
most part look upon their performances, 
The new lawlessness is most alarming of 
all in those whose part in it is passive. 
It would be easy enough to make an end, 
in one day, of all the disorders by which 
the country is afflicted and disgraced 
if there were in the minds of those 
set to enforce the laws, and, above all, 
in the minds of those to whom the men 
set to enforce the laws look for a spur 
and support in doing their duty, the an- 
cient regard for the sacredness of the 
law which is our best inheritance and 
surest strength. 
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TAMMANY AND HOME RULE. 

WE have always wondered that Tam- 
many was not used more freely by the 
British Unionists as an argument 
against home rule. It has been used 
a good deal in private, but not nearly 
as much in Parliament and on the stump 
as one would have expected. Lord Salis- 
bury in his speech on Thursday produced 
it more prominently than any other 
speaker on his side has hitherto done. It 
is a perfectly legitimate argument. It is 
not unfair for people at a distance 
to infer, from what they see of the 
government of this city, that the gov- 
ernment of Ireland by Jrishmen would 
be something of the same kind. Nor 
is it unnatural for Lord Salisbury to 
suppose that, if home rule were granted, 
the Irish who have been practising the 
art of government in New York, would 
hurry home to Ireland to practise it 
there. But it is a very erroneous infe- 
rence, nevertheless. It is the kind of 
mistake into which people constantly 
fall through judging events at a dis- 
tance. The Tammany chiefs would not 
go home, for various reasons. The first 
is that their pickings and stealings in 
Ireland would amount to very little, even 
if they were possible; Ireland being a 
very poor country. They can make more 
in New York in a day than they could in 
Ireland in ayear. If they were forced to 
leave New York, Ireland is probably the 
last country in the world they would 
goto. They are much more likely to go 
to San Francisco, or St. Louis, or Port- 
land, or some other rising American city 
in which the boss system has not yet 
been fully established, or, failing this, to 
some of the South American States, 
where the bulk of the population is very 
ignorant and the ruling class small and 
corrupt. 

Moreover, most of them left Ireland in 
their youth. They have few or no asso- 
ciations with it, and would find no 
friends there if they went back. They 
would be received as strangers and Ame- 
ricans, and would get no chances worth 
mention. And justice compels us to 
say that no party in Ireland at any 
time has ever given office, either muni- 
cipal or state, to men of as low a type as 
the Tammany men, so ignorant, and il- 
literate, and characterless. The Irish 
members of the House of Commons have 
been a good deal abused by the Union- 
ists, but they are all scholars and gentle- 
men compared to the Tammany people, 
and not one of them has ever been ac- 
cused of corruption of any description, 
or of any conduct of a dishonorable na- 
ture. Nor is there any Irish town or city 
in which the appearance of men iike 
Gilroy or Croker in the mayoralty or 
common council would not be an as- 
tounding phenomenon. The Irish cities 
have a good many men in their gov 
erning bodies who cannot be called 
refined or cultivated, but they all 


have some respectable connection, of 
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business, property, or ancestry, with the 
place. The idea of taking a parcel of un 
known vagabonds out of the streets and 
public houses of the town, and making 
mayors and commissioners of them, has 
never occurred, we venture to say, to 
the voters of any Irish municipality. 

This much is due to the Irish at home. 
Something is also due to the Irish here 
—that is, to the Tammany men them- 
selves. We have always considered the 
capture of the city of New York by three 
or four foreign adventurers a wonderful 
exploit, more wonderful by far than 
any of the exploits of the Bucca- 
neers in the Spanish Main in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. But 
nothing happens in politics from one 
sause only. No man or band of men 
ever seized and held the government of 
a community without the conscious or 
unconscious help of the community it- 
self. Tammany societies do not spring up 
out of the stones. They spring up out 
ofaprepared soil. These fellows en- 
tered the city hall by an open door. 
They retained the government in 1890, 
after their character had been fully ex 
posed, by a peaceful majority vote of the 
citizens. Ever since that yearat least,we 
have all been in the same boat with these 
Irishmen. They are our lawful agents, 
chosen by us with full knowledge of 
their qualifications. They make the city 
a by-word and a reproach all over the 
earth with our cognizance and approval. 
Whatever Lord Salisbury or any one 
else says about them reflects on us 
also. We introduced them to foreign 
nations last year as our lawful represen 
tatives. If they go back to Ireland to 
lie and steal and cheat, we ought all to 
go with them, and support them there, 
as we do here, with our approval and ac- 
quiescence. We ought to keep our faces 
straight when they discourse on wealth 
and taxation and constitutionality there 
as we do here. We ought, in short, in 
common decency, after having made 
them, to share whatever fate may be in 
store for them. 





SOUND-MONEY SENTIMENT 


SOUTH. 


IN THE 
THE Galveston (Texas) News, which is 
one of the most intelligent and clear- 
sighted journals in the South, insists 
that Northern people take too pessimis- 
tic a view of Southern sentiment on the 
financial question. It admits that 
“there has been a great din of scream- 
ing and thundering vociferation here 
and there in the South for the silver 
phantasms of the Blands, the Reagans, 
the Morgans, the Pughs, and the Till- 
mans,’’ but it points out that ‘‘ people 
madly intoxicated with an idea or a 
stimulant can always make ten times 
more noise than people who are duly so- 
ber.” The News says, what everybody 
will allow, that as a rule the latter class 
are largely in the majority, and it is con 
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fident that the present case is not an ex- | will prove it very 


ception 
As evidence in support of its conten 

tion, the News quotes from a recent arti 

cle in the Florida Citizen, which admits 
that the free-silver notion prevailed to an 
almost alarming extent in some sections 
of the South during the last campaign, 
but declares that for some time past sen 

timent in favor of sound money has been 
steadily gaining ground. As evidence of 
this, it cites the fact that during the 
crisis of last year petition after petition 
went up to Southern Congressmen urg 

ing upon them the importance of an im 

mediate repeal of the Sherman law and 
a declaration in favor of a sound finan 

cial policy for the Government. The 
Citizen thinks this ‘shows the difference 
between sentiment and demagogy on the 
one hand and sound common sense on 
the other, when anemergency had arisen 
which took politics out of the question 
and left it 
grounds,’’ The fact is also pronounced 
significant that heard 
the free-silver lunacy when there 
be filled the incumbents of 
which are presumed to hold some sort of 
notions The 
‘*the 
whole agitation begins and ends with 
the politicians and demagogues, who 
seek to make the people believe that 
their poverty and distress have arisen 


to be settled upon higher 
most is about 
are 
otiices to 
economic 


on questions. 


Citizen goes so far as to assert that 


solely from an improper system of 
finance.”’ 

The Memphis Appeal-Avalanche has 
heartily endorsed the position of the 


Citizen. All through the controversy over 
the repeal of the silver-purchase act this 
journal that the politicians 
grossly exaggerated the feeling in favor 
of free coinage. 


asserted 


It is more positive than 
ever on this point now. It argues that 
free coinage benefits only the silver-pro- 
ducers, and would be positively harmful 
to the South, and it insists that a great 
proportion of the Southern people share 
this view. 

We find evidence that there is much 
more support of Mr. Cleveland's position 
the 
many smaller newspapers of the South, 


on the financial question among 


which come close to the people, than 
one would judge from reading the few 
city papers. In Mississippi, for exam- 
ple, the Vicksburg Commercial Herald 
of the most prominent 
journals in the State, is bitter against 
the President and fanatical for free coin 


age. 


which is one 


But in discussing a nomination 
for Congress the Vicksburg vs? pre- 
dicts that the man who espouses the 
cause of President Cleveland, and stands 
up boldly for a sound system of national 


finances, will win. The Jackson Neics 
concurs in this view, and says: ‘* Sound 


money would win, and the people would 
enthusiastically rally to the support of 
the only Democratic administration we 
have had in thirty years’ The people are 
with Cleveland, and at the proper time 
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The 
Newton County Progress is of the same 
mind, 


conclusively 
saying: ‘The people want a sound 
administration and sound money: some 
of the 
the country tlooded with unsound money 
and unsound talk.”’ 

In Alabama, too,there have been plain 


Representatives seem to want 


Signs that the mass of the people are 
the President. Morgan 
has been making speeches in that State 


with Senator 
full of bitterness against Mr Cleveland, 
and his course has been warmly resent 
He tried to defend himself at Mont 
gomery the other day 


ed. 
and it is stated 
that, as he proceeded to expatiate on 
his free-silver hobby, the audience mani 
fested its disgust by proceeding to leave 
the house and he was obliged abruptly 
The overwhelming 


to close. majority 


of the local papers throughout the State 


have condemned the Senator and an 
nounced themselves on the President's 
side. 

We agree with the Galveston Netes 


that such signs as these are full of hope 


and we are glad to codperate with it) in 


bringing them to the notice of the 
Northern public But, after all, the 
only way to judge of public sentiment 


the 


run is by the character of the men who 


on financial question in the long 


are chosen to make laws bearing on 


tinance If the people are not crazy 


about free silver, they must assert them 








selves when there are oftices to be tilled, 
and see that lunatics do net get nomi 
nated for Congressmen. The Vers says 
on this point 

“The trouble is that the sober ajoritw have 
not been sufficientivy expheit and decided in 
pronouncing against the folltes of the intoxt 
cated minority, and in rebuking the politicians 
who sought to profit by humoring and con 
tributing to the intoxication. For this reason 
we have so often had in polities, and more or 
less in legislation, a mietous regime of lunatics 
and speculating demagogues, to the grief and 
humiliation of a too silent and too patient 


majority.” 
and 
’ that it consents to be utterly 


A majority whieh is so “ silent’ 
“patient 
misrepresented as well be a mi 
The 
generally consider the South wrong on 
the financial the 


Senators and Representatives whom it 


night 


nority reason Northern people 


question is because 


has elected have as a rule been wrong. 
It is infinitely pleasanter to believe that 
the mass of the people are sound, but 
the only way to demonstrate that fact is 
for them to send to Congress men who 
represent them in that attitude. 


THE DELPHIAN HYMN TO APOLLO. 
AMONG the recent spoil collected by the French 
School of Archawology at Delphi are two hymns 
to Apollo found last year in the Treasury of 
the Athenians. They are published in the cur- 
rent number of the Bulletin de 
dance Hellénique, under the able editorship 
of M. Henri Weil and M. Théodore Reinach. 
One of them is prefaced by a decree of the 
Delphians which confers on the author, Aris- 
tonoos, a Corinthian, various privileges and 


complimentary titles in token of gratitude for 


Correspon- 
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the offering of his muse. His hymn, dating 
from the third or second century B. C., con- 
sists of six glyconic stanzas displaying more 
art than inspiration, yet composed with a cer- 
tain elegance that savors faintly of Calli- 
machus. It is worth noticing that the lapi- 
dary has, to a certain extent, marked the me- 
trical couplets by breaks in the lines of the 
inscription. 

By far the most remarkable novelty, how- 
ever, is the fragment of a pean, accompanied 
by musical notes which are reproduced in mo- 
dern musical notation by M. Reinach. The 
words and music are found on two mutilated 
slabs, which, for weighty reasons, appear to 
belong together. The music was performed in 
Athens last March at a reception given by the 
French School, and the words have already 
attained the distinction of being parodied by 
the irreverent Athenian newspapers. It was 
composed by an Athenian, to be sung by a 
chorus of his countrywomen as a processional 
hymn, during a thanksgiving ceremonial at 
Delphi for the deliverance of Athens from the 
invasion of the Gauls. These circumstances 
account for its preservation in the Athenian 
treasury as part of the official record of this 
‘*theoria.” The date may be placed near 27 
B. C., soon after the Gauls had attempted to 
pillage the temple and were miraculously 
foiled in their attack. The poet begins with 
an invocation to the son of Zeus and an allu- 
sion to his victory over the dragon Python, 
which he evidently compares to the recent re- 
pulse of the ‘impious warlike host of Gauls.” 
At this point the thread is lost, but in the se- 
cond fragment it is resumed with an invita- 
tion to the Muses to leave the deep forests of 
Helicon, and sing of their golden-haired bro- 
ther who, dwelling on twin-peaked Parnassus, 
visits amid high-born Delphian dames the foun- 
tain of Castalia. Finally the poet addresses 
the chorus of Athenian women, who by the 
grace of Athene ‘“‘dwell in a land inviolate, 
while on the altars burn the thighs of bulls, 
and the breath of Arabian incense mounts to 
Olympus,” amid the airs of shrill-toned flutes 
and of the cithara. 

The style of the poem shows more animation, 
spontaneity, and lyrical spirit than might be 
expected in an official composition of this peri- 
od. The rhythm is pexonian, a movement es- 
pecially consecrated to Apollo and the pzan ; 
a rhythm, however, in five-eighths time, equal- 
ly unknown to modern verse and modern mu- 
sic. The present example is not antistrophic 
in arrangement, like Pindar’s 2d Olympian 
and 5th Pythian; the pons follow continu- 
ously without admixture of other feet, and ex- 
hibit a license in combinations of short syJla- 
bles which Simonides rarely, if ever, permitted 
himself. As the lapidary followed the musi- 
cian’s copy which was prepared for the use of 
the singers, he incidentally furnishes us with 
some curious information on the subject of pro- 
nunciation as well as of musical enunciation. 
When a vowel or diphthong is sung on two 
notes, the lapidary writes the vowel twice ; a 
diphthong is sometimes repeated, sometimes 
resolved into its elements, for example: ravpwr, 
evvdpov, wdaior are Written raovpwr, éovddpov, wdaciat, 
This furnishes a clue to the pronunciation of 
the period, and some interesting evidence as to 
the original sound of the vowel v. Such du- 
plication or resolution we might expect, a 
priori, in every case where, in strophe and an- 
tistrophe, a long syllable corresponds to two 
shorts. 

The chief value of the discovery, however, 
arises from the light it throws upon ancient 
music: it is, in fact, the longest and most au- 





thentic specimen we possess of the early music 
of the Greeks. While the theory of music is 
discussed at some length in treatises that bear 
the names of Aristoxenus, Euclid, Alypius, and 
others, hardly any actual examples have come 
down to us save some mediocre compositions 
of the epoch of the Antonines, a short inscrip- 
tion from Tralles, and a wretched morsel of a 
chorus from the ‘Orestes’? of Euripides. 
While the present fragments give us no infor- 
mation that is essentially new, they confirm 
the facts already in our possession. The musi- 
cal signs employed are modifications of the let- 
ters of the Ionian alphabet, each note being 
placed over the corresponding syllable of the 
text. If the same pitch is sustained over suc- 
cessive syllables, the note is written only once, 
over the first syllable to which it belongs. 

In transcribing the melody in modern musi- 
cal notation, M. Théodore Reinach was con- 
fronted by a problem that might have been in- 
soluble. The same letter, in different modes 
or scales, expresses a different absolute pitch; 
and Alypius preserves the notation of fifteen 
different scales, each in the diatonic, the chro- 
matic, and the enharmonic genera. It may be 
well to explain that in ancient Greek music the 
scale consisted of four notes (instead of eight 
as with us), comprising a ‘‘tetrachord.” The 
extreme notes of the tetrachord form the mo- 
dern interval of a fourth (E—A). The matter 
was complicated, however, by the use of three 
‘genera ”—the diatonic, in which the three 
intervals comprised two whole tones and one 
semitone (as with us); the chromatic, compris- 
ing two semitones and one interval of one and 
one-half tones; the enharmonic, comprising 
two quarter tones and one interval of two full 
tones (a major third). Furthermore, there 
were a variety of ‘‘ modes”—Dorian, Phrygian, 
Lydian, and others—governing the order in 
which the prescribed intervals should occur. 
Each could be applied to any one of the three 
genera. Fortunately, twelve of the fourteen 
signs employed in this hymn are at once dis- 
covered in Alypius’s diagram of scales of the 
Phrygian ‘‘tone” or “trope.” The air, while 
written, as might have been expected, in the 
Dorian mode, offers an interesting example of 
those mixtures of genera and modes which cha- 
racterize the elaborate and artificial style of 
the post-classical epoch, passing from a dia- 
tonic opening to a chromatic passage, and 
swinging to and fro in accordance with the 
sentiment of the poetry. 

If we inquire why the music of this hymn 
sounds strangely to the modern musically cul- 
tivated ear, we shall find the reason in the un- 
usual time (5%), and in the use of certain pro- 
gressions to which we are not accustomed. 
The strangeness of the time soon disappears 
when the music is studied carefully. We are 
then conscious that the melody has a somewhat 
monotonous character, and that this is due to 
the frequent recurrence of certain peculiar 
progressions, and to the curious fact that the 
verses, as such, do not seem to have suggested 
to the composer musical phrases coextensive 
with them, as we find them in modern lyric 
music. One feels that the foot was more to the 
composer than the verse. It is worthy of note 
that, when sung quickly enough to grasp such 
phrasing as there is, the melody becomes decid- 
edly trivial; whereas, when sung much more 
slowly (say 4g = M.M. 54), every suggestion of 
phrasing disappears; but the effect is noble 
and not unlike that of a Gregorian chant. This 
is not surprising. The human voice has in it 
such a quality of sympathy that, if the hearer 
is given sufficient time to receive the impres- 
sion, even single notes are impressive, espe- 





cially if sung by many voices in unison. We 
incline to believe that this hymn was chanted 
in very slow time—not faster than sixty eighth- 
notes (twelve bars) to the minute. 

Some of the progressions suggest the olian 
harp, a characteristic also of the music of pri- 
mitive and notably of savage peoples. Certain 
passages are pitched decidedly lower than the 
rest, and suggest the possibility that the cho- 
rus was composed of sopranos and contraltos, 
or possibly of male and female voices. 

It may be easily verified by trial that, in the 
least satisfying parts of the hymn, the judi- 
cious insertion of a bass note makes everything 
right. This suggests the inquiry whether that 
which seems to be lacking was not supplied by 
notes struck on the barbiton, while the auloi 
sustained the voice. There is another inscrip- 
tion which shows instrumental in lieu of vocal 
notation; but it is held that it must have been 
written for the voice because the syllables are 
repeated when a quarter note is resolved into 
two eighths. This argument is far from con- 
vincing. The player would need to know, not 
only the length of each note—which he might 
infer from the number and quantities of the 
syllables—but also how many times that note 
was to be struck; for which no other provision 


seems to be made except this of repeating the: 


syllable when a long in the verse corresponds 
to two shorts in the air. Surely, when instru- 
mental music is provided with words, the bur- 
den of proof must rest on those who deny an 
instrumental accompaniment. That this was 
the function of the stringed instruments seems 
a reasonable conjecture. While the flutes 
would be adapted to sustain the voice, the. 
stringed instruments, which it seems to be 
proved were also used, were, from the nature: 
and the limited duration of their notes, and 
especially from the lack of semitones, quite 
unadapted to the purpose. What, then, was 
their function, if not to supply from time to 
time the bass note which is needed as the bond 
of union and the key, so to speak, of the musi- 
cal combination ? 

Mere accident, if nothing else, could not fail 
to reveal to the Greek artists that a bass note 
at a proper interval would improve the effect 
of an upper note. A string accidentally 
twanged while one sang would be enough. Is 
it conceivable that an zsthetic people like the 
Greeks would fail to utilize such a discovery ? 
We do not affirm that they did so in their reli- 
gious music, where they may have been fet- 
tered by archaic tradition; but that instru- 
mental accompaniments not in unison with the 
melody were not unknown to them might be 
guessed a priori, even if it were not sufficient- 
ly proved, as it seems to be, by the well-known 
texts from Plato (Legg. 812 D) and Aristotle 
(Probl. xix., 39). If the instrumental accom- 
panists were not usually furnished with a score 
in their own notation, which seems the more 
probable opinion, it is reasonable to believe 
that the professional musicians’were so trained 
in harmony that they were able to furnish a 
bass to the melody even without one—a thing 
which a little practice will enable any one to 
do who possesses a good ear, provided the 
melody is not too complicated. And this is, 
perhaps, what Plato means when, in the same 
passage, he names accompaniments different 
from the melody as one of the things which 
are too perplexing fora boy to learn in a three 
years’ course ; although, with the aid of the 
modern pianoforte, it is not found very diffi- 
cult to teach even young children to harmo- 
nize in a much shorter time. 
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JAPANESE POLITICS.—IL. 
Tokyo, April 2, 1894. 


AGAIN and again it has been said abroad and 






in some of the local English newspapers in Ja- | 
pan that the strict treaty-enforcement measure | 
is evidence that the Japanese have renewed | 


their old hatred of foreigners. The most 
friendly construction has been that the Japan- 
ese are justly incensed against foreigners for 
refusing to grant new and liberal treaties in 
place of the present obsolete and unjust ones. 
Under the present treaties the Japanese Goy- 
ernment cannot frame its own tariff on im- 
ports or exports. It has no jurisdiction over 
foreigners who commit offences in the country 
or who are sued by Japanese. Foreign courts 
are established in the treaty ports by various 
governments to try their own subjects, and in 
this way Japan is put on a par with Turkey or 
Morocco. These and certain other restrictions 
on the sovereignty of Japan are undoubtedly 
irritating toa high-strung people like the Japan- 
ese, and it may indeed have entered the minds 
of a few fanatical and inexperienced members 
of Parliament, who are influenced by the old 
spirit of patriotism (Yamato damashi), that 
the only way to secure absolute sovereign- 
ty is to put the screws upon the foreigners in 
Japan as far as the treaties permit. 

But the vast majority of the members are 
perfectly aware that this is not only an unjust 
but a highly inexpedient view of the situation. 
They know that it would be perfectly impossi- 
ble for any cabinet, even of their own party, 
strictly to enforce the treaties, and their 
only object is to annoy the present Government 
and force it toresign. Mr. Fukuzawa, one of 
the best-known men in Japan, who thoroughly 
understands his countrymen, has said, both in 
private and in his paper, the Jiji Shimpo, that 
the so-called anti-foreign movement is merely 
a “stick to beat the Government with. This 
is only a family quarrel, and foreigners need 
not bother themselves about it.” The only 
danger has been that politicians might, for the 
sake of temporary agitation, succeed in inflam- 
ing the minds of the more guileless country 
people, though up to the present no serious 
consequences have followed. 

Three times the Japanese Government has 
been in sight of treaty revision, and in every 
instance negotiations were broken off, not by 
the foreign governments, but by the Japanese 
themselves. The last serious attempt was made 
by Count Okuma, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
in 1889. The provisions of this treaty (or ra- 
ther of these treaties, since they were made 
with all the important powers) were in the main 
excellent. The Japanese at first hailed it with 
acclamation, and bestowed the most extrava- 
gant praise upon Count Okuma for having at 
last solved the knotty question. Even the 
foreign community in Yokohama did not protest 
against it, as they undoubtedly would to-day. 
Slowly, however, the temper of the press and 
people began to change. An undercurrent of 
opposition to the new treaty began, growing 
most mysteriously in strength and volume, 
until it overwhelmed the former friends of the 
treaty. This opposition finally culminated in 
an attempt upon Count Okuma’s life and the 
withdrawal of the treaty. It isnow hardly an 
open secret, however, that this whole unpatri- 
otic and inexpedient movement was manufac- 
tured by the Sat-Cho enemies of Count Okuma, 
who were jealous of his success and determined 
to undermine him. What men were the head 
and front of this intrigue need not be specified; 
it is enough for our present purpose that Count 
Ito, the present Premier, and Count Inouye, 
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now Minister of the Interior, were among the 
instigators of it, 
are suffering the consequences 


and to-day they and Japan | 
Count Okuma, 
who is undoubtedly the most ingenious politi 
cal manager in Japan, is employing all his re 

sources, as leader of the Aatshinto, to get 
even with those who wrecked his fortunes. He 
would indeed be more than human were he 
tamely to look on and see his opponents carry 
out his programme and reap his honors. Thus 
the genius of intrigue broods over Japan, and 
ruins its most cherished purposes. The so-called 
anti-foreign sentiment, the strict treaty-en- 
forcement measures, are simply grist for the 
mill of those who wish to overthrow the present 
Sat-Cho cabinet. and who employ any means to 
succeed inthe attempt. Uf there is any feeling 
of hostility towards foreigners, it has a most 
feeble hold upon the people, and would soon 
die a natural death except that it is fanned 
into life by intriguing politicians and partisan 
newspapers. Count Okuma himself and the 
Kaishinto have always been known to be 
friendly to foreigners. 

On March 1 the elections for a new Parlia 
ment were held. The cabinet took extraordi 
nary precautions to have a fair and peaceful 
election, as even the Opposition newspapers 
have confessed. The only real issue before the 
country was the question of the strict enforce 
ment of treaties. 
tional Unionists at first tried to champion this 
cause, but they soon discovered that the coun- 
try utterly refused to respond to their appeals 
One of the ablest leaders of the Aaitshinfo, 
who was known to have favored tbe address, 
had to publish a defence of his conduct, in 
which he carefully explained that his action 
was in no way based upon an anti-foreign pre 
judice. 
almost without opposition. 


The Progressionists and Na 


In the former election he was returned 
In spite of his 
great popularity and the untiring efforts of bis 
party, he barely escaped defeat by a majority 
of two. Abei Hankon, perhaps the most en 
thusiastic supporter of 
feated, though he was one of the most respect 
ed men of his district. Most significant.of all, 
however, was the fact that Hoshi Toru, known 
to be the most vigorous opponent of this mea- 


the address, was de 


sure, who only a few months before had been 
ignominiously expelled from the House, was 
elected by a larger majority than before 

A comparison of the important parties in the 
present and the former Parliament tells the 
the 
chief party to oppose the address, commanded 
They 
thus 
achieving a success as astonishing as it was 
gratifying. 
they are far behind the Progressionists. Thei 


story succinctly. The Jiyvuto, who were 


seventy-seven members in the old House 
succeeded in returning 126 members, 


In political tact and generalship 


r 
leader, Count Itagaki, has even been taunted 
with his want of sense in the art of ** practical 
polities.” The Aatshintfo, who had forty-three 
members in the old House, succeeded in re- 
turning only fifty-seven, a gain of but fourteen 
seats, in spite of their excellent organization 
and management. The Kok 
allies of the Aaitshint 


min Ayokai, the 
in advocating the ad- 
dress, and the real conservatives of the coun- 
try, found their wumbers reduced ‘from over 
seventy to thirty-five or six. The Jiyuto, 
therefore, need only the votes of twenty-five or 
six independents to carry the field 

have 
made every possible effort to establish a union 
for the sake of getting a majority against the 
Jiyuto. Thus far, however, they have failed 
to accomplish their purpose 
the Aaishinto 


Ever since the election, the Aatshinto 


As a last resort, 





he Wspa pers have formed a 
opposition press, including 


league of all the 
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several journals that have hitherto stood aloof 


from party contests. The avowed object of 


this leaue is to bring about the formafion 
party cabinets and to oppose the 1 
Count Ito and the Jtyut The manifest 


states that the doctrine 


neasures of 


of strict treaty-enforce 
ment t the most Important means of securing 
treaty revision 

The Government has appointed May 12 as the 
date of the next meeting of Parliament, and it 


will then be seen whether this league will tx 


able to bring about a majority against the 
Government ua. Db 
ILE DE FRANCE AND PICARDY. —1! 
LonbDON, April, INA 

I MAY sum up our short tour taken in Lent 


by saving that we travelled 450 miles, were 
never over SO miles from Paris, were got ’ 
days, and spent less than 16 francs a day 
apiece. We visited five cathedral towns, five 
other towns, of which three bad tniteresting 
castles, examined a score of churches, and saw 
unnumbered others from the slow-moving cars 


well enough to enjoy their picturesqueness and 


even to give a shrewd guess at their age it 
would have been better to spend more tu 


but that was tmpossible, and we can say that 
we never hurried save when we were obliged 
by the regulations to put ourselves into t! 
power of a guide 


This part of the country is the cradl 


ogival architecture. which the Renaissar 

alled Gothic to show its contempt a styvi 
that was then out of fashion In the sout f 
France one finds tine examples of the pure 


Romance style that preceded the ogival, but in 
the north are the best specimens of the trans 

re and more 
hly decorated, and 


tion: the churches grow m 
and are more and more ri 


tures pass from the rude but vigorous 





and expressive figures of the twelfth century 
into the skilful work of the fourteenth, gaining 
truth to nature, in beauty, 


but sometimes losing with their quaintness a 


part of their charm. It is true these changes 
may be studied within a single church, for the 
cathedrals, though often quickly built, were 


slowly completed, their construction running 


ver tw r three centuries and each genera 
tion leaving its impress upon the part that it 
added to the great pile. This diversity of style 
adds wonderfully to the interest. It is pleasant 
to follow out the variations in different parts of 


ldit gx. ton ake liscoverles for one’s self, 





as, for instance. to detect the lateral enlarge 
ment of the cathedral at Amiens by the differ 
ence in the masonry of the outer and inner 
half of the chapel walls in the nave, the outer 
half having evidently been the original but- 
tresses. 

Soissons was the first city we came to. The 

mtrast with the metropolis was complete and 
striking. We admired its clean streets, re- 
membering the black mud and dingy houses of 
St. Denis; we enjoyed the strangeness of lines 
of houses where no one resembled its neighbor 
in form or size; and the odd-shaped roofs, with 
or blackened tiles, offered 
harm a painter in search of the pic 
It is difficult to say which is the 
most admirable, the cathedral which has just 


their red or green 
bits to 


turesque 


been restored in the most conscientious man- 
ner, and is as fresh inside as when it was first 
built (without being in the least modern), or 
the Abbey of St. Jacques des Vignes, of which 
only the two towers of the gateway are left, 
still showing the marks of the bombardment 
by the Prussians. Those towers are so light, 
so well proportioned, they stand out against 
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the sky (which one sees not only between, but 
through them) with such distinctness, that the 
abbey when complete must have been less 
beautiful. It was their effective photograph 
that had led us to go to Soissons. There are 
two or three other churches worth a visit, es- 
pecially one now used as a gymnasium, a bit 
of pure Romanesque architecture which the 
traveller should not fail to see and study. To 
reach it he passes through the little market- 
place planted thick with trees that have been 
pollarded after the French fashion till the 
trunks end in a mass of knots forming a 
capital, as it were, of double the diameter of 
the trunk, from which gnarled and twisted 
branches run out horizontally till the little 
wood seems not real, but a weird design of 
Doré. 

Soissons has a long military history, begin- 
ning with the victory of Clovis near its walls 
and running through numerous sieges down to 
1871, when the defenders attempted to keep off 
the Germans by damming the Aisne and flood- 
ing all the country around; but without suc- 
cess, Even now one of the ancient abbeys 
serves as barracks, what is left of another har- 
bors the military bakehouse, and the red 
jackets seem more numerous in the street than 
the citizens themselves. 

It is interesting to observe, when one goes 
even so small a distance from Paris as to Sois- 
sons or Reims, what a difference there is in the 
facial type. Of course at Paris there is a mix- 
ture from all the provinces, to say nothing of 
the foreigners coming from many parts ot the 
world. Yet there is a prevailing Parisian 
look, especially among the lower classes, which 
one feels, though it is not easy to describe. 
In the north there is the same face, but com- 
bined with others which show that the Nether- 
lands are near. At Reims especially one sees 
in the streets two peculiar types, one a long 
Flemish countenance, such as often occurs in 
the early Flemish paintings, the other a short 
Celtic face. Both of them are to be found 
again in the carvings of the cathedral. Every 
one knows the much-pictured cathedral of 
Reims. It will repay many a visit, but I will 
leave it with this, for I remember that the old 
canon who rightly calls it ‘‘’estonnement de 
toute la chrestienté pour la structure et cimel- 
trie des bastiments,” says that ‘‘ les regardants 
en l’admirant se taisent plus tost que d’en par- 
ler.” Less known and less rich, but not infe- 
rior in interest, is the abbey church of St. 
Remi, two centuries older, though, like all the 
Romanesque churches, it has been added to 
and rebuilt, and shows a curious mixture of 
styles. It was erected over the spot where St. 
Remi chose to be buried, intimating his will in 
a way that recalls the table-tippings of a later 
day, for his coffin stopped short when the 
bearers were taking it to the Church of St. 
Timothy, and refused to budge as one church 
after another was named, till at last they 
reached the name of St. Christopher, who had 
a little chapel falling into ruins on this spot, 
when the burden became as light as a feather. 
All this may be seen in the tapestries given to 
the church by Robert de Lenoncourt, and is set 
forth in their inscriptions : 

“ Tout le clere{é par bd accord 
Codclut que auecques l’ayde de dieu 
Seroit entere le saict corps 
En leglise saict timothee. 

* Le sarcueil ne peuluent porter 
Au dict lieu ni en auitre pars 
Prient dieu les recO’orter 
Et que de la faient despart. 

“ En une eglise ancienement faicte 
Est mys le corps en digne sepulture 


La uoulonte de dieu fut lors parfaicte 
Car de la tere on fist large ouverture.” 


It was this Archbishop Robert de Lenon- 
. ’ 





court, by the way, whose coffin was sacrile- 
giously opened by the prévét of the cathedral 
and five canons in 1741, when they passed their 
hands over his body and found all the flesh 
still on the bones after two hundred years of 
burial, though it was ‘‘ un peu mollasse.” The 
tapestries which he gave to St. Remi deserve a 
careful study, as does also his gift to the cathe- 
dral. Shown with the latter are two after 
Rapbael made at the Gobelins. They are mar- 
vellous copies of famous pictures; but I must 
confess that they do not give me so much plea- 
sure as the ruder compositions whose naiveté 
is suited to such inscriptions as I have copied 
above. There are some other tapestries in the 
cathedral which, strangely enough, were de- 
signed by a Protestant, Daniel Pepersack. As 
the heads of the Virgin were not well done, it 
was attributed to his Protestantism, and only 
two of the fifteen are shown. The Museum, 
the Roman arch of triumph, the House of the 
Musicians, and many other curious old houses, 
the old church of St. Jacques, the older church 
of St. Remi, and the archepiscopal palace—all 
these having been seen, and the cathedral 
visited repeatedly without exhausting it, we 
were yet sorry to be denied the sight of an- 
other church of admirable design, built in 
part by a son of the architect of the cathe- 
dral. Save the tomb of Jovinus, the finest 
Roman bas-relief in France, nothing is left of 
this church. In the first Revolution, whose 
destroying hand we find everywhere, the noted 
Santerre, brewer and general, bought it of the 
State, pulled it down, and sold the materials. 
We had heard of the severer manners of the 
province, for French writers are wont to in- 
sist on the devout dulness of country towns. 
Reims, to be sure, is a large city, but we had 
not expected to see the masks and costumes of 
Mardi Gras rushing through the streets with 
discordant cries on the first Sunday in Lent, 
and to find the same evening a variety show in 
full activity from eight to twelve, followed by 
a ball from twelve to daylight. It may be 
that there is a revival of religiosity in France; 
I can only say that at none of the dozen inns 
we went to on our trip did we see any signs of 
abstention from meat, nor had the butchers’ 
shops the appearance of a decreasing traffic. 
C. R. 








MARSHAL OUDINOT. 
Paris, April 25, 1894. 

MARSHAL OUDINOT was one of the men who 
in time to come, when history has been re- 
placed by legend, will appear around the 
central figure of Napoleon as we now see Ro- 
land and Turpin around Charlemagne. It may 
be said of such men as Oudinot that their 
history assumes even in our own eyes almost 
the character of a legend. He received no less 
than thirty wounds, some of them very severe, 
before he was made a marshal of France; he 
was the son of a beer-brewer of Bar-le-Duc, in 
Lorraine, and he became Duke of Reggio. He 
was born in 1767, under the old régime, and 
he died, at the age of eighty-one, in 1847, as 
Governor of the Invalides. 

He was educated for trade, but his military 
vocation was irresistible, and he enlisted in 
1784 in the regiment of Médoc infantry at Per- 
pignan, at the age of sixteen. When the Revo- 
lution broke out, he was elected chief of bat- 
talion; and then began his life of war and ad- 
venture. He took an active part in all the 
operations of the army of the Rhine under 
Moreau; afterwards he made the campaign of 
Switzerland under Masséna, and took the most 
glorious part in the battle of Ziirich; he was 





besieged with Masséna in Genoa, and their 
long resistance during the severest blockade 
allowed Napoleon, who had become First Con- 
sul, to win the battleof Marengo. During this 
famous blockade ‘‘ we were reduced,” wrote 
Oudinot, ‘‘to such misery that our soldiers 
thought themselves fortunate to eat the straw 
of the hospitals; this last resource failed us, 
and we kept our strength only by drinking the 
generous wines which we had found in abun- 
dance in the cellarsof Genoa. The sentries, 
who could no longer stand, kept their posts 
sitting on gilded chairs and drinking Médoc 
wine from excess of misery.” 

We cannot follow Oudinot to the camp of 
Boulogne, in the campaign against Austria 
during which he was commander-in-chief of 
the new grenadiers, to Hollabrunn, where his 
behavior was truly heroic, to Neufchatel, to 
Dantzig, to Friedland. After the peace of 
Tilsit, he returned to Bar-le-Duc to see his 
family. He there made the acquaintance of 
Mile, de Coucy, who, four years afterwards, 
was to become his wife. The Duchess of Reg- 
gio wrote in her last days memoirs which are 
now published, at least partially, under the 
title of ‘Récits de Guerre et de Foyer,’ and 
with the sub-title ‘‘Le Maréchal Oudinot, Duc 
de Reggio,” by Gaston Stiegler. 

The Duchess of Reggio gives an interesting 
account of the life which she led in Lorraine 
as Mile. de Coucy. Her father was captain in 
the regiment of Artois and a knight of Saint 
Louis. Her grandmother was a Scotchwoman 
of the name of Cunningham. The Coucys 
were very numerous, and lived in the most pa- 
triarchal manner. As they belonged to the 
nobility, however, they were persecuted dur- 
ing the Revolution. The father and mother of 
the Duchess of Reggio were imprisoned, as 
well as her sister, who was only fourteen years 
old. She herself was only two and a half years 
old at the time, and was put in prison with her 
mother. 

“* Suddenly there is a rumor that the younger 
Robespierre is coming to our neighborhood, as 
representative of the people. With great difti- 
culty my maid, the brave Rosalie, who had 
popularized herself by excess of devotion, and 
had thus contrived to remain free, and was, 
on the outside of the prison, looking after 
all our interests, obtained permission to take 
me out fora moment. She took me from the 
arms of these horrid men, who prided them- 
selves on the name of sans-culottes. I remem- 
ber that they had on their heads foxes’ skins; 
the man who gave me to my maid had let the 
long tail of the beast dangle down his back, 
following all his movements; it gave me a ter- 
rible fright. I wept, but Rosalie had her 
plan.” 

Rosalie very sensibly brought the child to 
Robespierre, whom she found in bed. Robe- 
spierre had the case explained to him. ‘‘ Why,” 
said he, ‘‘she is two and a half years old, and 
they have issued a warrant against her. What 
an absurdity! Do they want to make the Gov- 
ernment ridiculous? Let her be set free at 
once.” Rosalie obtained nothing for the mo- 
ther, so she kept the child herself and kept her 
for a long time. 

There are many charming details in the ac- 
count which the Duchess of Reggio gives of the 
days of her youth, spent in the troubled times 
of the Directory. Often did she hear the name 
of Oudinot, who had risen rapidly to the high- 
est rank in the army, and was cited every- 
where in Lorraine as a type of bravery in bat- 
tle and of generosity after the victory. Her 
own family was royalist, and admired Oudinot 
for the humanity which he had shown in the 
war of the Vendée. His name was constantly 
pronounced before them coupled with the name 
of Bonaparte, which was beginning to be in 
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every body's mouth, as he was already consider- 
ed the saviour of France. At Bar, where she 
lived with her sister and her brother-in law, 
Oudinot was regarded almost as public prop- 
erty. His first wife resided there, and he came 
to live with her in the intervals of his cam- 
paigns. Mlle. de Coucy was presented to the 
general for the first time in 1808. ‘‘ I must tell 
here what idea I had formed of the commander- 
in-chief of the grenadiers, a formidable corps 
which went under the name of the Infernal 
Column. I represented him to myself as ex- 
tremely tall and strong, with a voice of thun- 
der, always speaking and moving with the 
tone and air of command, armed to the teeth, 
and with a big sword.” She found a very 
different Oudinot, sitting in his garden, mov- 
ing with difficulty as he was nursing his leg, 
which had been broken at Dantzig not long 
before, very kindly and polite. He asked 
Mme. Oudinot to give some flowers to the girl 
who was to become in a few years his second 
wife. Shortly afterwards, Oudinot received 
the title of count and was given the domain of 
Inoclavo, which was worth 80,000 francs a 
year. He bought, in the neighborhood of Bar, 
the estate of Jeand’heure, which had been 
sold nationally under the Revolution—an old 
abbey, founded in the middle ages by the or- 
der of the Premonstrants, and which became 
his favorite residence. 

During the Congress of Erfurt, Napoleon ap- 
pointed Oudinot governor of the city, and he 
came, in that capacity, in contact with all the 
sovereigns and princes who congregated round 
the man who seemed at the time to be the ar- 
biter of the world. Napoleon presented Oudi- 
not to the Emperor Alexander in these words: 
‘Sire, I present to you the Bayard of the 
French army: like the famous knight, he is 
without fear and without reproach.” ‘I have 
known him for a long time,” answered Alexan- 
der, alluding to the campaign in Switzerland. 
A new campaign began in 1809 against Aus- 
tria, and after the death of Lannes the Empe- 
ror gave the command of the second corps to 
Oudinot. During the battleof Wagram, Oudi- 
not took the initiative at an important moment 
and stormed Wagram without waiting for or- 
ders. The next day Napoleon said to him: ‘* Do 
you know what you did yesterday?” 
I hope I did not do my duty too badly.” 
“What you have done. . You deserved to 
be shot.” A few days afterwards, in the offi- 
cial order of the day, Napoleon wrote: ‘ His 
Majesty owes the success of his arms to the 
Duke of Rivoli and to Oudinot, who pierced 
the centre of the enemy while the Duke of 
Auerstidt turned their left flank”; and he ap- 
pointed Oudinot marshal of France. A month 
afterwards he gave him the estate of Reggio 
in Calabria, with the title of duke and an in- 
come of 80,000 francs a year. 

Mme. Oudinot died after a short illness in 
the spring of 1811; the marshal was at the time 
in Holland, charged with an important mis- 
sion, at once military and diplomatic. She 
had borne her husband two sons and four 
daughters; the eldest daughter had been mar- 
ried shortly before to Gen. Pajol. A year 
afterwards, Oudinot came back to Bar, and in 
an interview with M. de la Guériviére, the 
brother in-law of Mlle. de Couey, he told him 
that he wished to marry again, and that his 
choice had fallen on Mlle. de Coucy. ‘She 
knows,” he said, ‘‘that I have six children, but 
they are good children. You will tell Mlle. de 
Coucy that I am forty-four years old and that 
I have 500,000 francs a year. 


‘Sire, 


As for my social 
position, she knows what it is, and I shall be 
happy to have her share it with me.” Mlle. de 





Coucy had no hesitation, and accepted the of- 
fer. She was well prepared for this union by 
the admiration she had always felt for the 
marshal, and also by the efforts made by all 
her family, which saw a powerful ally and 
friend in one of the favorite lieutenants of the 
Emperor. 

The marriage took place at the beginning of 
1812, and, soon afterward, Oudinot, who was 
commander-in-chief of the second corps of the 
Grand Army, had to leave Lorraine for West- 
phalia. 
to Miinster, and she was very proud and hap 
py to do so. She herself explains what her 
feelings were at the time of her marriage: * I 
was united to a man towards whom I felt irre 
sistibly drawn, but who inspired me with a sort 
of timidity. 
uniform, and reserved life to an external life, 
going, without any transition, from the shade 
to the light.” The journey was made in a post 
chaise, with a numerous suite. All 
to the young Duchess. 
by her stepdaughter, the wife of General de 
Lorencez; their united ages formed a total of 
thirty-six only. She arrived with the second 
corps at Berlin. Oudinot had been ordered by 
the Prince of Neufchatel, major-general of the 
army, to make a triumphal entry 
capital of Prussia. 
a delicate situation with regard to Prussia, 
which was nominally our ally. Frederick 
William had allowed the French armies to 
traverse his kingdom, but he had himself left 
the capital with his family for Potsdam. 

The Russian campaign was beginning. Na 
poleon was on the point of arriving in person, 
and Oudinot sent his wife back to France; she 
made the journey with Mme. de 
and Mme. Pajol. She was living in great 
retirement at Bar when she heard that her hus 
band had been severely wounded in the shoul- 
der, and had been obliged to leave the com 
mand of his corps to Gouvion-Saint-Cyr. ‘I 
start for Wilna,” she exclaimed, as soon as 
she heard that Oudinot had been carried to 
that city. 
who would not let ber travel alone 
at great length, in her Souvenirs, the incidents 


He asked his wife to accompany him 


I was passing from a calm, 


Was new 


She was accompanied 


into the 
France was at the time in 


Lorence 


She was accompanied by her uncle, 
She tells 


of the journey, her meeting at Berlin with 
Marshal Augereau, the difficulties of the roads, 
the arrival at Wilna, amidst all the signs of 
war—dead horses already reduced to skele- 
tons, abandoned carriages. She had but one 
thought. She found the marshal with his 
arm still in a sling, but convalescent. At 
Wilna she saw the Duke of Bassano and the 
Count Louis de Narbonne, the 
the Revolution, now in the diplomatic service 
of the Emperor. The news from the army was 
kept secret, but everybody felt that all was 
not right. 
more 


Narbonne of 


Oudinot was becoming more and 
and, hearing that 
Saint-Cyr, who bad replaced him, had been 
wounded in his turn, he decided immediately, 
without 


once for the seat of war, finding himself suf- 


anxious, Crouvion 


and Waiting for orders, to start at 
ficiently well 
retreating t& 

The two corps 


The second corps was already 
wards the Beresina 
f Oudinot and of the Dukeof 
only corps of the Grand 
Army which were still compact and organized ; 
but they consisted together of no more than 


» 


25,000 men, OQudinot made great efforts to secure 


Belluno were ine 


the passage of the Beresina for the bulk of the 
army; but ip the battles which took place he 
was wounded again, and bad to be carried off 
the field. The surgeons could not extract the 
ball which had struck him, and he had to be 
carried towards Wilna in a high fever and in 
the most terrible cold 





He was accompanied 





The little escort had 
to fight the straggling Cossacks from time to 
time. Mme 
saw her husband again, not only by his physi 


by his eldest son Victor. 


Oudinot was struck, when she 
cal state, but by the despairing view which he 
took of the situation. Napoleon, on hearing 
of the conspiracy of Malet, 
return rapidly to Paris 


left the army to 
The famous twenty 
eighth bulletin was published, and France as 
well as Europe knew the whole extent of the 
disaster which ended the Russian campaign 
Oudinot heard almost with despair that all his 
artillery had been lost; he abandoned all hope 
of making of Wilna a centre of further resist 
ance, and consented to leave the city woth 
his wife. His ball could not be extracted, 
and be had still to be carried with many pre 


cautious 
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Corl espondence. 
CREDIT TO WHOM CREDIT Is DUR 
To THE Eprror or Tur Nation 
Sirk: In the Nafion of 
there is a paragraph 


April 2. page 203, 
nthe general subject of 
terrestrial 


the discovery of the variation of 


latitudes. The specitic object of this paragraph 
tion of the P’u/Ntcations 


Socie of the Pucitt for 


is to show that a sec 
the Astron tica 

rded as 
that the 


juestion was made by a foreign 


which section I am responsible 


Is SO W 


to purposely convey the 


i LR Pression 
discovery in 


and not by an American astronomet Your 


correspondent finds that ‘a preference for at 


tributing discoveries to for 


einnvers 
‘is not extinct on the Pacific Coast,” and that, 


in order to effectively convey this preference, 


‘words are omitted in a way that might be 


called garbling Please observe that vour cor 


respondent lays the stress on intentions which 
he discovers in a short paragraph which pur 
ports to state only the resu/ts of the observa 


tions of the past vear, and which omits not 
only the honored names of Chandler and New 
Euler, Peters, Nvreén, No 


bile, Kuestner, and a host of others as well 


comb, but those of 





in question does not 
and deals, not with 


In short, the parag 
& single name, 
history, but with results. In this brief para 
graph your c¢ only an inten- 
tion to 
it be believed that the 


ume” which vour cor 


IT TEspr ndent sees 
depreciate American astronomers! Will 
very ‘completed vol 
espondent held in his 


-_ 
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hand contained not only the obnoxious para- 
graph, but an elaborate article (page 191) giv 
ing a careful treatment of the whole subject, 
and assigning with scrupulous exactness the 
share of each investigator in the development 
of this great discovery 

v nthe F 


Achievements in 


‘um for August, 1893, 
Astronomy ” 
there's a patriotic title for you), I have twice 
‘* brilliant 
was made by Dr. Chandler, and which has re- 
ceived an important addition from Prof. New- 


referred to this discovery ” which 


comb. But your correspondent sees only the 
short paragraphic summary of results; he dis- 
covers only a disposition on the part of vari- 
ous people to depreciate American work, and 
to garble; and fails to read the long article 
which contains the very statements which, he 
says, are purposely omitted! 

When one comes across a good old-fashioned 
robust slander of this sort, one considers who 
will read it, and what its effect will be, and 
regulates his answer accordingly. This parti- 
cular accusation will be seen by the intelligent 
readers of the Nation. 1 do not believe, for 
one instant, that they will credit any insinua- 
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tion of the sort; and I am sure that they will 
not after I explicitly deny the ‘‘ preference for 
attributing discoveries to foreigners,” the 
‘* garbling,” etc., as I now most emphatically 
do. The accusation is simply not true, whe- 
ther it relates to the Pacific Coast, the Astro- 
nomical Society of the Pacific, the staff of the 
Lick Observatory, or to me personally. With 
that I leave the matter for the present. 
Respectfully, EDWARD 8. HOLDEN. 
Mount HaMILTON, April 24, 1894. 





[We regret that Prof. Holden mistakes 
the subject of our note, which was not 
the variation of latitudes, nor any gene- 
ral indisposition on his part to give cre- 
dit to Americans, but a certain back- 
wardness on the part of American popu- 
lar writers, especially those of a genera- 
tion ago, in giving credit to the scienti- 
fic work of their countrymen. The case 
in question was cited only as an unim- 
portant and yet rather striking example 
of this. 

Some three years ago, the German as- 
tronomers, by a series of very refined 
observations, brought to light an enig- 
matical variation of the latitudes of 
places on the earth’s surface. About 
two years ago, one American astronomer 
worked out the law of this variation, 
from a profound discussion of an im- 
mense mass of observations, old as well 
as recent; and another soon after ex- 
plained the phenomenon in one or more 
published papers. In his anniversary ad- 
dress as President of the Royal Society, 
Kelvin outlined these researches sub- 
stantially in the order in which we have 
described them, setting forth what had 
been done by the two American astrono- 
mers, expressing his acceptance of the 
theory on which one of them had based 
his explanation, and characterizing the 
result as ‘‘ the present year’s great ad- 
vance in geological dynamics.”. An 
abstract of the passage is published in an 
American journal, in which the passages 
referring to the American astronomers 
are rendered in such a way that the read- 
er would never for a moment suspect that 
any American had had anything to do 
with the discovery, which would seem 
entirely due to the International Geode- 
tic Association and Lord Kelvin himself. 
Prof. Holden does not mend the case by 
mentioning five European names which 
were also omitted, because of these five 
names only one appears in the address. 

The fact that the same journal subse- 
quently reprinted from another journal 
an article on the subject written by a 
professor in the Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, in which due credit was given to 
the Americans in question, would cer- 
tainly relieve Prof. Holden from the im- 
putation of being determined to ignore 
the work of his fellow-countrymen, had 
we ever brought any such charge against 
him But we were not aware that he 
was personally responsible for the arti- 
cle on which we commented, and, al- 
though he does not say so, we believe 
and are willing to maintain that the 





omission was merely the result of haste 
in preparing the abstract.—EpD. NATION. | 





A LAW-MAKING CABINET. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I hope your friend ‘ G. B.” will pardon 
me for getting ahead of him for once on his 
great and all-absorbing topic; but I have so 
long ‘‘sat at the feet of Gamaliel” that I can 
feel and appreciate the benefits of cabinet over 
committee legislation as fully as the great sage 
himself. 

Your Constitutional Convention will meet in 
Albany on the 8th of this month, and will 
have an opportunity for many valuable experi- 
ments. My proposition is simply this: Let one 
Senator and four members of the Assembly be 
elected by the State at large; pay these five 
members of the Legislature a salary sufficient 
to compensate them for their whole time, and 
demand that their whole time shall be given to 
the business of legislation. These five men 
would fill the place in the framing and press- 
ing forward of laws which is, in England or 
France, taken by the Cabinet, and would, more 
than any contrivance yet invented in this 
country, break up the operations of the lob- 
by. The election of representatives at large 
is nothing new in American politics; the par- 
ticipation of executive officers in the debates of 
a law-making assembly is. If the beneficial 
ends of your friend ‘‘G. B.” can be attained, 
in great part at least, by ways not unfamiliar 
to our people, let us try those ways. 

My plan contemplates that all, or all but 
one, of the professional lawmakers should be- 
long to the same party, like a true cabinet; but 
this is matter of detail.—Truly yours, 


L. N. D. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 4, 1894. 





AN APPEAL FOR GREECE. 


To THE EpITorR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Some public service in Greece, deepen- 
ing a life-long sympathy with her brave and 
struggling people, must be my warrant for 
this appeal. ‘‘The Niobe of Nations” is still 
heroic in her woes; and more than ever it 
would seem that when her sorrows come, ‘‘ they 
come not single spies but in battalions.” With- 
in the twelvemonth past, or little more, she 
has rounded a full cycle of calamity—earth- 
quake well-nigh destroying Zante, constitu- 
tional crisis, national insolvency or the next 
thing to it. And now, in the very throes of 
her economic distress, she is prostrated by a 
fresh visitation of Heaven which is without a 
parallel in her modern history. In its wide 
range and appalling consequences, this convul- 
sion is of the first magnitude. It has shaken 
the solid core of Greece from the Isthmus to 
Thermopylae, as well as the great island of Eu- 
boea—rocked it like a ship upon an angry sea. 
The Atalante region, according to the cables, 
experienced 365 shocks in less than eight hours; 
in fact, ‘‘the earth swung to and fro like a 
pendulum.” Of the destruction wrought we 
do not yet know the full measure; but Thebes 
and Atalante (aggregating a population of 
seven or eight thousand), with many towns 
and villages, are in ruins. In Locris alone the 
loss of life exceeds 300 souls, and the total in 
the earthquake area may reach twice that 
number. Some ten thousand families are ren- 
dered homeless. 

At the best, this would be an appalling situ- 
ation, but it is aggravated by the economic 
crisis. In ordinary times, with an even chance, 





Greece can take care of herself. Her resources 
are modest but adequate to her simple needs, 
and a more frugal and industrious people can 
hardly be found in Europe. But they have not 
had the even chance. In sixty years they 
have had to build up a free state on the wreck 
and ruin left by a retreating Oriental despot- 
ism after four centuries of barbarous misrule. 
No people ever faced a more appalling task or 
mastered it more heroically. The regeneration 
of Greece is one of the marvels of history. 
But, added to the rebuilding of a desolated 
country, they have upon them the burden of 
the European system without the political and 
economic training to bear it. And so, to 
meet extraordinary reverses, the country has 
only a vast debt and a depreciated currency. 
These will not restore ten thousand desolated 
homes. 

The friends of Greece must lend a hand. 
Now, if ever, Philhellenic sentiment must pre- 
cipitate itself in active sympathy. The way is 
open. The Greek consul-general in New York 
has appealed for aid. At Athens we havea 
minister in full and intelligent sympathy with 
the people to whom he is accredited, and who 
is in a position to administer effectively what- 
ever means may be placed in his hands. No 
better envoy than Mr. Alexander could repre- 
sent us there at such a time. 

There are many among us who will hardly 
wait for further appeal than the facts already 
flashed across the seas. Certainly wherever 
Greek is cultivated—in every school and col- 
lege and university throughout the land— 
there ought to be open hands. If every in- 
structor and every class in Greek would give 
but five dollars, it would aggregate a substan- 
tialsum. Then there are the thousands of our 
travelled countrymen who have found in 
Greece a charm they can never escape; hun- 
dreds of these, men and women of wealth and 
culture and generous spirit. I have myself re- 
ceived there and witnessed their intense en- 
joyment of that land unapproachable in beau- 
ty and matchless in its memories. Is it nota 
good time for a thank-offering from every man 
and woman who has had the rare felicity of 
visiting Greece ? . 

The season past, art-loving New York has 
spent her sympathies and some of her treasure 
on the imagined woe of Theban (Edipus and 
Antigone. To day Thebes is a heap of ruins, and 
four thousand Thebans are homeless and hap- 
less as blind GEdipus. May not the patrons of 
Mounet-Sully’s Thebans open their purses as 
freely for real Thebes in her heroic griefs to- 
day? J. IRVING MANATT. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY, May 7, 1894. 


Notes. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons will issue at once ‘Com- 
mon Sense Applied to Woman Suffrage,’ by 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi; ‘Joint Metallism,’ 
by Anson Phelps Stokes; and ‘The Ills of the 
South,’ by the Rev. Charles H. Otken of Mis 
sissippi. This firm announces that it will 
hereafter publish, by arrangement, Mr. Un- 
win’s ‘‘Pseudonym Library,” under the title 
of the ‘‘Incognito Library,” as well as his 
short-story ‘‘ Autonym Library.” 

The Longmans have acquired of Lee & 
Shepard Mr. T. W. Higginson’s entire list of 
works, plates and stock, and will give their 
own imprint to them. 

Macmillan & Co. have in press ‘The Wings 
of Icarus,’ a novel, by Laurence Alma Ta- 
dema, daughter of the painter; aselection from 
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the poems of Aubrey de Vere, with an introduc- 
tion by Prof. Geo. E. Woodberry; Dr. Friedrich 
Paulsen’s ‘ Universities of Germany,’ translated 
by Prof. E. D. Perry of Columbia; and ‘The 
Senile Heart,’ by Dr. Geo. William Balfour of 
Edinburgh. In connection with the Clarendon 
Press they will publish a posthumous volume of 
Freeman’s ‘History of Sicily,’ edited by his 
son-in-law, Arthur J. Evans. 

Gion & Co. will have ready next month 
‘The Technique of Sculpture,’ by William 
Ordway Partridge. 

Summer novels by Herbert D. Ward, ‘ The 
White Crown, and Other Stories,’ and by M. 
E. Francis, ‘ The Story of Dan,’ have just been 
issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Seasonable als6 are ‘Tales of the Maine 
Coast,’ by Noah Brooks, and ‘The Navigator’s 
Pocketbook,’ which are on the list of Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

‘Wealth and Moral Law,’ by President E. 
Benj. Andrews, will shortly issue from the 
Hartford Seminary Press. 

The Student Publishing Co. of Hartford have 
in preparation ‘An Honest Dollar,’ also by 
President Andrews; an illustrated book of 
travel, ‘A Trip through Russia,’ by William 
Wilberforce Newton, D.D.; and ‘The Epic of 
the Orient,’ a metrical version of the Book of 
Job, by the Rev. H. M. Sydenstricker. 

‘A Bird-Lover inthe West’ (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) is the fourth volume of a series in which 
Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller gossips pleasantly 
about birds. It has been preceded by her ‘ Bird- 
ways,’ ‘In Nesting-Time,’ and ‘ Little Brothers 
of the Air.’ The present studies were made in 
the West—a part of them in Colorado, some in 
Utah, and the rest in Ohio. Several chapters 
are reprinted from the Aflantic or other peri- 
odicals; the remainder are now first published. 
Mrs. Miller is in sympathy with birds, takes a 
friendly interest in their concerns, and tells us 
about them in a vein which recalls Mrs. Lip- 
pincott’s ‘ History of My Pets.’ Such stories 
may be quietly enjoyed, in no critical mood; 
they are affairs of sentiment, with which sci- 
ence has little todo. But every ornithologist 
will recognize the fidelity of Mrs. Miller's airy 
sketches. We hardly think she needs any 
technical nomenclature for her artistic pur- 
poses; but if she wishes to label her pets in 
Latin, she should be particularly careful to say 
Icterus spurius, and not Icteria spurious, for 
example, and coax her printer into his lower 
case for initial letters of all specific names. 
The book is well indexed, and will doubtless 
find the same favor with bird-lovers that her 
previous writings have secured. 

Under the title ‘The Rise of Modern Demo- 
cracy in Old and New England’ (Scribners), 
Mr. Charles Borgeaud discusses a familiar sub- 
ject from a point of view which has of late 
perhaps not been sufficiently regarded. The 
author is connected with the faculty of law at 
Geneva, and may thus claim a certain local 
authority for his exposition of the advanced 
political theories of the Puritans; for their 
period of exile in Switzerland certainly caused 
many revolutionary seeds to germinate. He 
reviews the manifestoes of the different fac- 
tions of the time of the Commonwealth, and 
finds in the ‘** Agreement of the People ” of 1647 
much of the spirit of modern democracy. He 
criticises the prevalent tendency to account 
for the institutions of New England by refer- 
ring them to the folkmoot, although he ac- 
knowledges a certain genetic connection, and 
he emphasizes the influence of **Congrega- 
tionalism.” It is well to remember, as he says, 
that ‘in the beginning each settlement or town 
was, before a)] things, acongregation, and that 
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the town meeting was in most cases the same 
thing as the assembly of the congregation.” 
The translation is by Mrs. Birkbeck Hill. 

Geologists will welcome the second volume 
of Lord Kelvin’s ‘ Popular Lectures and Ad- 
dresses’ (Macmillan). These ate especially de- 
voted to geology and general physics, and are 
popular in so far as, having been delivered be- 
fore societies comprising in their membership 
students of other branches of science than the 
purely mathematical, they give the speaker's 
general conclusions, divested of the details 
of the mathematical calculations by which he 
arrived at them, on such important theoretical 
questions as the internal condition of the earth, 
geological time, the dissipation of energy, uni 
formitarianism, polar ice-caps, ete. They will, 
however, hardly be within the comprehension 
of the general reader unless he be exceptional- 
ly well read in both geology and physics. Sir 
William Thomson, as he is best known (his 
other title being of quite recent creation), has 
long been the highest authority on what may 
be called the physics of geology; but the re 
sults of his investigations, which embrace very 
broad fields of scientific research, are scattered 
through the transactions of many learned socie 
ties, and are often inaccessible to geologists ex 
cept at second hand and generally in somewhat 
fragmentary form. Here will be found a com 
pact yet complete and authoritative statement 
of them in sufficiently untechnical language by 
the author himself. They range in date from 
an address delivered before the Royal Institu 
tion in 1856 to the end of the year 189, ex- 
tending thus over nearly forty years—a long 
period for one who is still in his intellectual 
prime. 

The French are trying to come to the front 
in yachting matters, and have taken to pub 
lishing as well as sailing. Philippe Daryl pub 
lished some years since a book remarkable for 
its many sins of commission and omission, an 
now comes Baron T. de Wogan with a neat lit- 
tle ‘Epitome of Yachting’ (London: Allen & 
Co.) in two thin volumes. He has drawn large 
ly from the recognized authorities—dear old 
Vanderdecken, who has never been equalled, 
Dixon Kemp, Knight, and even R. H. Dana 
The advice he gives is sound, and beginners 
will learn much from his pages, which form a 
good introduction to larger works on the same 
subject. 

The correspondence between Mme. de Sa 
bran and her lover, afterwards her husband, 
the Chevalier de Boufflers, especially for the 
period from I7S9 te 1797, when the mistress was 
exchanged for the wife, is being edited by M 
Pierre de Croze, from the papers of Comte El 
zéar de Sabran, son of the lady who is already 
pleasantly famous from the memoirs of Bouf 
flers. 

‘Les Grands Historiens du dix-neuvi’ me 
Siécle,” by George Meunier (Paris: Delagrave 
though coming rather under the head of a 
class-book, deserves notice. It consists of 
brief accounts of all the great French histo- 
rians of the present century and remarkably 
well-chosen extracts from their works. Two 
other books of this class are a new edition, ad 
mirably annotated by A. Reéebelliau and M 
Marion, of Voltaire’s * Siécle de Louis XIV.,’ 
preceded by a scholarly introduction; and a 
similar edition, equally good, of Voltaire’s 
* Précis du Siécle de Louis XV. for which M 
Fallex is responsible. Both volumes are pub- 
lished by Armand Colin & Cie., Paris. 

*Derniers Essais de Critique et d'Histoire par 
H. Taine’ is published by Hachette &€ Cie., 
Paris. All but one of these essays, that on M. 
de Sacy, were written after the ‘* Nouveaux 
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Essais,” and it was Taine’s intention to coll 


mt 
and publish them as they now appear. The 
essays on Nainte Beuve and George Sand are 
particularly interesting, as well as the two on 
Heredity and on Schopenhauer, Bain, and 
Spencer 

On Taine a thick volume has been written by 
M. Amiédeée de Margerie (Paris) from a Ro 
man Catholic point of view, though by no 
means with as much prejudice as might be ex 
pected. M. de Margerie, who is a professor 
has had occasion to discuss Taine and Taine's 
views in his courses; he admires him as a 
thinker, though he makes certain reservations 
and sets up certain objections. His book is 
very fair, on the whole, and not only lets t! 
reader see wherein the author differs f 
Taine, which is not verv important, but als 
which is important, what manner of thinker 
and writer Taine was, as a philosopher, as a 
critic of art and letters, and as an historia: 

M. Clair Tisseur, whose * Modestes Hetlex 
ions’ were noticed at the time of their publica 
tion, has given to the publ a volume of his 
own verse, ‘ Pauca Paucis’ | Paris: Roussean 
The book is in two parts; the first was pub 
lished for private circulation, the second has 
been added, on the collection bein ven ft 
the public. M. Tisseur comes of a poetic and 
literary family, and his volume of verse is 
worthy of his associations 
charming pieces 

‘Bismarck’s Leben un 


by an anonymous author, who claims for his 


book an essentially autobiograp! haracter, 
since he has used, so far as possible, Bismarck’s 
own words in this condensed sketch of his life 
and influence. The sources of his information 
are letters, official documents, despatches, 
speeches, reports of terviews, and other 
oceasional utterances of the ex-cha ty 

fore and after his forced retirement, the ac 
count of which ts quite as discreditable to the 


German Emperor as that given by Dr. Hans 
Blum. The volum: 
one of Bismarck in middle life, and the othe 
recently taken 

In ‘Theodor Parker in seinem Leben und 
Wirken’ (St. Gallen: Wirth), Alfred Altherr, 
pastor of St. Leonard’s Church in Bale, Swit 
zeriand, gives a clear and concise survey of the 
life and labors of Theodore Parker, his theolo- 
gical views and his vigorous co$peration with 
Garrison and other philanthropists in the anti 
slavery movement. The book is written in an 
admirable spirit and shows a thorough know- 
The frontispiece is a 
portrait of Parker in the thirty-ninth year of 
his age 

A recent addition to the German works on 


ledge of the subject 


the United States already reviewed in these 
colunins is * Landwirthschaftliche Reisestudien 
uber Chicago und Nord-Amerika’ (Breslau 
The contents consist of essays written by the 
editor, Prof. Wohltmann of Breslau, and by five 
of the students of agriculture who accompa 
nied him last vear tothe United States. They 
ofera critical review of the agricultural de 
partment of the World's Fair at Chicago, the 
condition of agriculture in the United States 
and more particularly in the Northwest, ine 
thods of tillage, climate, products, cultivation 
of the sugar-beet in Nebraska and its prospects, 
the Weather Bureau in Washington and its re- 
lations to husbandry, model farms and experi- 
mental stations (Versuchsstationen), agricul- 
tural colleges and their courses of study (those 
in Illinois and Utah are given in full), and 
kindred subjects. The researches were evi 
dently conducted with zeal as well as know- 
ledge. 
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A noteworthy example of Spanish erudition 
is the ‘‘discurso” read by D. Francisco Fer- 
nindez y Gonzalez on the occasion of his pub- 
lic reception into the Spanish Academy, Janu- 
ary 28, 1894. It is entitled ‘‘Influencia de las 
lenguas y letras orientales en la cultura de los 
pueblos de la Peninsula Ibérica’ (Madrid; El 
Progreso Editorial), and is both a learned and 
an interesting résumé of the literature and sci- 
ence of the Moslems and Jews in Spain during 
the Middle Ages. In his reply on behalf of the 
Academy, printed in the same brochure, D. 
Francisco A. Commeleran y Gémez supple 
mented the address of the new academician by 
an account of Christian letters in the peninsula 
during the same period. The two essays taken 
together, though not intended primarily as 
contributions to science, contain in a compact 
form a large mass of valuable and often new 
information. To Americans they inevitably 
suggest the thought that we do not sufficiently 
knew and appreciate what Spanish scholars 
are doing. Their learning is, to be sure, not 
quite of the German kind, and in many indefin- 
able ways departs from the standards and 
ideals to which of late years we have been 
striving to conform ourselves. None the less, 
however, is it real learning and decidedly 
worth taking into account. In the Semitic 
field, in particular, Spain has no reason to be 
ashamed of what her students have done. 

The success of Luigi Morandi’s ‘ Antologia 
della nostra critica letteraria moderna’ is at- 
tested by the fact that the editions now suc- 
ceed each other at the rate of one a year. The 
ninth, dated 1894, now lies before us (Citta di 
Castello: S. Lapi). The book is, indeed, a use- 
ful and ingenious one. It is so contrived 
as to present at once specimens of the work 
of all the best living Italian scholars and 
critics, and also a picture of the development 
of Italian literature. It will probably surprise 
most readers who have not been following 
closely the revival of studies in Italy, to see 
how many are the really competent Italian 
writers now engaged with these matters. Ame- 
ricans will do well to learn the names and styles 
of some of these from the present volume, It 
may be added that the matter contained in it 
is far from being all taken from other publica- 
tions. Much is either new or rewritten by its 
authors for this special purpose; and D’ Ancona 
and Bacci have often chosen to refer to arti- 
cles here printed, in the excellent prefatory no- 
tices of their ‘Manuale della letteratura itali- 
ana.’ 

The Paris Débats records with pleasure, for 
its bearing on international good will, the foun- 
dation and rapid growth of a local ‘Société 
a’ Etudes Italiennes,” under the initiative of 
Prof. Charles Dejob of the Collége Stanislas. 
From its present membership of 200 it hopes to 
pass to 1,000 (mille)—‘‘a figure,” says the Dé- 
bats, with a Garibaldian allusion, ‘not likely 
to displease the Italians.” Jules Simon is presi- 
dent of the new society. 

Readers of Browning may be interested in a 
parallelism between the ‘‘ Pope and the Net,” 
in the poet’s last volume ‘ Asolando,’ and Sac- 
chetti’s 149th novella. In Sacchetti it is an ab- 
bot who feigns great humility and lives with 
exemplary abstemiousness, but is all the while 
eaten up with ambition and longing for the 
guod things of this world. At last he is made 
archbishop of Paris, and on a fast day his 
steward provides him with the small fish he 
had always had before. The archbishop asks 
whether there was no better fish in the mar- 
ket. ‘'Plenty,” is the answer, ‘‘ but small fish 
is what you have always ordered me to get.” 
‘Know, fool,” replies the archbishop, ‘that I 








ate small fish while fishing for big. Now, I 
have caught it, and henceforth bring me no 
other.” 

The Portfolio for March contains a most in- 
teresting monograph by Prof. A. H. Church on 
Josiah Wedgwood. A life as perfect as that 
of the English master-potter finds its fit mo- 
nument in the never-dying interest which at- 
taches to him and his works. The present- 
ments of his art-works given in this mono- 
graph are beautiful, but the vast majority of 
his manufactures were what he called ‘‘ useful 
ware,” and would have proved equally attrac- 
tive in illustration and more indicative of 
Wedgwood’s individual designs, of his expert 
and ingenious modelling. The medallion por- 
traits shown of Flaxman, Herschel, Catharine 
HI. of Russia, and Dr. Johnson are of special 
interest; the engraving of the Portland vase 
noticeably fine. 

We have just received from Alinari Bros, of 
Florence their catalogue of isochromatic pho- 
tographs taken recently in the Veneto. Among 
the most interesting items are Tintoretto’s 
‘*Miracles of St. Mark” in the Royal Palace 
(Nicene Library) at Venice; the Altickieri, Man- 
tegna, and Titian frescoes in the Oratorio di 
San Giorgio, the Scuola del Santo and Church 
of the Eremitani at Padua; the grand Mon- 
tagnas in the Vicenza Gallery; the pictures by 
Lotto, Pordenone, Sebastiano del Piombo, 
Savoldo, and Titian (the famous ‘“‘ Annuncia- 
tion”), at Treviso; finally, Paul Veronese’s 
frescoes in the Villa Barbaro at Maser (near 
Asolo). These last are of unrivalled impor- 
tance, not only as being works of Veronese’s 
early maturity, not only as amounting in 
quantity to almost half of that great master’s 
genuine works, but as being by far the most 
complete specimen of Italian interior decora- 
tion that has come down to our own times. It 
will be noted that among the items mentioned 
Giotto’s Arena frescoes do not occur. The 
Messrs. Alinari have been prevented from pho- 
tographing these precious works by the rapa- 
city of the Paduan municipality, which repro- 
duced them before isochromatic photography 
was known, and insists upon selling its rub- 
bish at an exorbitant price to an eager public, 
who otherwise might have perfect reproduc- 
tions for half the money. 

Boussod, Valadon & Cie., No. 303 Fifth Ave- 
nue, send us the first of the six supplements to 
the Figaro which will deal with the Salon for 
1894 as with previous Salons in the past decade. 
The text is by Charles Yriarte, the size of the 
publication the well-known folio, and the en- 
graving half-tone in many tints and styles. 

The current number of the Bulletin de Cor- 
respondance Hellénique contains an unusual 
quantity of valuable matter, among which we 
may note a monograph by M. Svoronos on the 
coins and history of the island of Myconos, a 
continuation of M. Pottier’s observations on 
the vases of the Louvre, a series of inscriptions 
collected from Mysia and Bithynia, and some 
excellent detailed plans of the engineering 
work at Lake Copais, to complete M. Kamba- 
nis’s article on that subject, which we have al- 
ready summarized. An important contribu- 
tion to the history of ancient slavery is the 
collection of Delphic inscriptions discovered in 
1880 by M. Haussoullier in the polygonal wall at 
the rear of the ‘Portico of the Athenians,” 
and now first published in their entirety. They 
are more than one hundred in number, and ex- 
hibit all varieties of that legal fiction by which 
aslave was manumitted under the form of a 
sale to the temple divinity. One of these con- 
tracts (No. 80), which we here condense, con- 
tains the following incredible provision : ‘‘ Dio- 





clea shall remain with Cleopatra . ... 
subject to her orders, but not for sale, and, 
after her death, shall be free. If during her 
residence with her mistress she shall have a 
child, she may have liberty to strangle it ; if 
she wishes to rear the child, it shall be free, 
but she may not sell it.” 

In a letter dated at the Argive Herwum, on 
April 6, Dr. Waldstein gives a brief account 
of the success which had already attended this 
spring’s excavations of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, at that place. 
He had 258 workmen engaged in removing ac- 
cumulations of soil, and had already complet- 
ed the excavation of the eastern end of the 
second temple platform. Newruins of build- 
ings had been brought to light, besides more 
than a score of basketfuls of vases, bronzes, 
cut stones, etc. The most important discovery 
was that of ‘‘another metope head in perfect 
preservation, of the best fifth-century art.” 
This head illustrates perfectly Polycletan art, 
and ‘‘reminds one of the head of the Dory- 
phoros.” Another male torso, from a metope, 
and a later head were among the discoveries. 
Much work remains to be done. 

The island Sakhalin is the subject of the 
principal article in Petermann’s Mitteilungen 
for March. Though apparently a part of the 
Japanese group of islands, it belongs geologi- 
cally to Siberia, and since 1867 it has been 
Russian territory. "The presence of valuable 
coal deposits on the western coast has led the 
Government to attempt to reclaim the culti- 
vable land by means of convict labor. The 
convicts, all of whom are condemned for 
criminal, not political offences, numbered, in 
1892, 10,687, or a little more than half the total 
population. They are divided into three 
classes: those who, under the constant super- 
vision of the soldiers, work in the mines, upon 
the roads, clearing the forests, draining the 
swamps, or in the prisons; those who are em- 
ployed in certain districts under the direction 
of officials in preparing the soil for cultiva- 
tion: and settlers who are provided by the 
Government with cattle, farming-tools, and 
seed, and have perfect liberty except that of 
leaving their districts. The climate is so un- 
favorable (winter lasting for six months and 
the short summer being almost without sun- 
shine from the constant rain and fog) that the 
raising of crops is very difficult except in the 
southern part of the island. In 1890 a con- 
siderable quantity of hay and potatoes was 
exported to Siberia and Japan after the wants 
of the islanders themselves were supplied. 
Here, no doubt, agriculture can be carried on 
profitably, but whether by convicts remains to 
be proved. Besides preparing large tracts of 
forest land for cultivation, the convicts have 
constructed about 400 miles of road and 500 
miles of telegraph. 

The Lowell Observatory, which is to be 
established shortly near Flagstaff, in Ari- 
zona, will be a contribution to the cause of 
astronomy made by a private citizen of Bos- 
ton, Mr. Percival Lowell, already well known 
to our literary public through his sketches of 
Japan, while his name is familiar to the well- 
informed throughout the country by the con- 
nection of his family with the lecture courses 
of the Lowell Institute. The idea of observing 
the coming opposition of Mars from some de- 
sert site having been suggested to him, and 
meeting with his approval, he has undertaken 
to erect and equip a temporary observatory, 
and he has already purchased his instruments 
and engaged his staff. The extent of his pre- 
parations in the matter may be judged from 
the fact that he has secured a telescope of eigh- 
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teen inches aperture and one of twelve inches, 
in addition to other smaller instruments. The 
work will be under his personal supervision and 
direction, and during the summer and fall he 
will make Arizona his abiding-place. Two of 
the gentlemen selected by Mr. Lowell to assist 
him in his work have been connected with the 
Harvard Observatory, and have temporarily 
severed their connection with that institution 
for the purpose of joining Mr. Lowell. 


—In Harper's for May Mr. Howells begins 
a pleasant bit of autobiography which he en- 
titles ‘‘My First Visit to New England,” and 
in preparation for which he confides to us his 
literary acquirements, ambitions, acquaint- 
ances, and admirations of the time (1860) he 
writes about. Except for this contribution, 
the interest of the number lies in its fic- 
tion. ‘ Trilby ” continues to be aniusing; and 
the first instalment of a dilettante story by 
James Lane Allen gives a sufficiently agree- 
able glimpse of refined Kentucky life in ante- 
bellum days. But the strong tale of the collec- 
tion is ‘‘A Kinsman of Red Cloud,” by Owen 
Wistar, author of the realistic though repul 
sive sketch of Western manners in the Janu- 
ary number of the same periodical. The pre- 
sent story is not so new either in matter or 
treatment, but the author again exposes the 
brutality of the typical Western life stripped of 
all the ideality with whtch Bret Harte and the 
other writers of the old romantic school have 
invested it. The ‘*Study’’ comments on the 
recently published Report of the Committee of 
Ten on Secondary School Studies, and all who 
have an interest in such matters must echo Mr. 
Warner’s emphasis of what is certainly the 
most important recommendation of the report, 
namely, the necessity for improving the quali- 
ty of teachers by better training and better 
pey. 

—Scribner’s has for its most important pa- 
per an essay on ‘‘The Ethics of Democracy,” 
by Mr. F. J. Stimson, in which, under the sub- 
head Liberty, he discusses the limitations of 
legislation on individual freedom. He discerns 
a dangerous tendency in our lawmaking to sac- 
rifice true democratic to socialistic principles, 
and in support of his argument he presents a 
tabulated list of all the laws passed in the 
forty-nine States and Territories and by the 
national Government during the years 1880-00. 
Taking from the total of these statutes only 
such as involve some principle of social science 
or jurisprudence, he finds that 29 per cent. are 
of socialistic character. It is significant that 
New England has the lowest proportion, 20 per 
cent., of such legislation, while the Northwest 
ern States, with Ohio, lowa, and Nebraska in 
the lead, have the highest, 42 per cent. The 
author furthermore classifies and considers 
these various enactments under their several 
heads, and this digest the reader, whatever 
may be his views on the main question, will 
find both useful and suggestive. Another pa- 
per of sociological interest is that on Working 
Girls’ Clubs, by Miss Clara 8S. Davidge, who 
gives as adequate an idea of her subject as 
space and occasion permit. Both in spirit and 
in letter her contribution is a refreshing relief 
from the meandering article on ** Womanliness 
as a Profession” which precedes it. There is 
also a very readable description of the Rio 
Grande, by Capt. J. G. Bourke, U.S. A.; and 
a lately discovered terracotta medallion of 
Franklin is reproduced with a short sketch of 
the artist who modelled it. 


—The Atlantic adds as its quota to the edu 
cational discussion which is so promising!y 





+ 
active at present, “The Ethical Problem 
in the Public Schools,” by Mr. F. W. Slocum, 
jr. What this problem is, and what its im 
portance, can best be appreciated by remem 
bering that an unfortunately large percentage 
of the children who attend our public schools, 
especially in towns and cities, utterly lack the 
moral training of good home influences. In 


too many cases, indeed, these influences are ac 
tually evil, and the child exposed to them not 
only is corrupted itself, but becomes the source 
of corruption in others. How far the public 
schools can improve and counteract these con 
ditions by direct moral teaching is, of course, 
only to be answered by prolonged and patient 
experiment, but certainly such experiment 
should be made. Other topics of the time are 
touched in the review of the Encyclicals of 
Pope Leo XIII, for the present pontiff is un 
deniably progressive, as bis bulls on socialism 
and the French Republic prove. The late 
Francis Parkman is the subject of two glow 
ing tributes by Mr. Justin Winsor and Mr 
John Fiske respectively; and there is an essay 
on ‘** Egotism in Contemporary Art” that is 
well worth reading. 

~In the Century, Prof. Josiah Rovee of 
Harvard sends out, under the title of ** The 
Imitative Functions and their Place in Hu 
man Nature,” a psychological circular which 
it is to be hoped will meet with general re 
sponse. His object is tocollect data bearing on 
the psychology of imitation, whether in the 
child or in the adult, and he asks of all whom 
it may concern—and it should concern every 
reader of his article—to observe for him and 
report to bim what they see in others and 
are conscious of in themselves of such phe 
nomena. He prefaces his appeal, which is an 
ingenious attempt to enlist the public at large 
in scientific experiment, with a brief but 
general survey of his subject. Some prose 
fragments from Lowell, and a translation in 
verse of the Finuish epic ‘ Kalevala,’ which he 
cites as a specimen of spontaneous imagina 
tion unconventionalized by literature, will at 
tract attention. There is a note of regret in 
the reference, as if the author were deploriy 
his own remoteness from such naive mental 
conditions. ‘* Book Binding in the Past” gives 
Mr. Brander Matthews occasion to write enter 
tainingly of an elegant art; and the Servian 
poet Zmai Iovan lovanovitech is introduced by 
a little sketch, with several of his poems d 
into English by Mr. Robert Underwood John 
son. The leading article, by Mr. William A 
Coffin, deals with the French painter Daguan 
Bouveret, and is profusely illustrated with 
some of the more famous of his admira 
pictures. 

—The new Rerue de Paris (New York: Chas 
Eitel) began very appropriately with the pub 
lication of Balzac’s letters to Mme. Hanska 
for it was in the original Rerwe of that name 
that Balzac published the opening pages of 
the * Lys dans la Vallée’ and ‘Seraphita. It 
was then managed by Buloz, better known as 


the managing editor for so many years of the 


Rerue des Deux Mondes. The latter aimed at 
greater learning, the Rerue de Faris inclined 





and art, and at first clance it 





seems as though the editors of the new venture 
intended to maintain this distinction. But only 
at first clance, for while the literary quali- 
f is high and the purely literary 


articles are numerous, it is evident that pm 


tics Is intended to play no small or iasignif 


‘ant part. This is the more probable because 
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cially by the heads of a political party still 
strong and still hopeful of eventually regain 
ing power. Meanwhile the editors show them 
selves very catholic in their judgment, and set 
forth, number by number, a very attractive 
programme, including unpublished manu 
scripts of great writers recently passed away 


and contributions from most of the leading 
lights. Heine, Wagner, and Rudyard Kipling 
have already been treated of: the younger 
ide the older and 





writers have their place 
better known: Gyp furnishes the main portion 


of the fictio and Faguet and Simon = are 





ainong the critics fthe i keeps on a 


has begun, it will speedily become a favorit: 











M. Ernest Legouve, in a recent letter to a 
editor of the VW. nestre/, vives some rather 
ous Information as to a cectain side of Bera 
gers earlier life. Evervbodv knows BReranget 
as a song-writer, but few know ft is A 
singer of his songs; and vet his whole ¥v 
was passed as a singer. He did not publish hrs 
songs for the most t art. he it t ‘ ' 
them into writing; he simply kept them tn his 
memory, and, when there Was occastot An 
them. He found plenty of opportunities Ar 
dinner, or f te r reunion of friends w 
serve, and | would be seen ¢ . As 
hand, at dessert, and sing verses w h he? 
perhaps, only justimprovised. Theair alwavs 
played a great part in) Beranger’s songs 
told M. Legouve that when the idea of a > 
ime to bim, he never t it tint 
until he had found an air for it Sometimes | 
had to seek lor ifar f this. bat " 
not giv ver { 1 it le wat i. as 
he said. a v ate) Ot Wee s ane 
its tun \s ew e sa M. Leg \ 
knows not nN i = be kK ww at ~ 
‘ e Was, ft xe his = sf at if was 
nota ten What is certa s, that he was a 
ttle va his rf S This isa 
wiv show a lette his of t lat f 
S12 Bera had s thing at tha 
t ? Ir st savs 
I dined lately with Arnault. Roger, and 
Auge at «sue? < This ner was a littl 
triumi for mv songs I «ar ni 
i } t 1 i i 1 ca Mies 
anda them received extraordinary aj 
aus Aug Ory ullv. begved f ti 
and, ¢ { aS Wert the praises which all gave 
t lL belis hev w . ifaith ! 
ever had s rmidat Vv; solsang 
badiv er 1 the and the 
t < hardly n | Phey 
Vanted t keep me | "Avray ove 
the next Sunday and give me a dinner at 
Etienve’s, where I have dined often with Ds 
saugiers, but I didn’t care to do that Desau 
iers sings as well as anvbody can plays hi 
songs Very well, and, his mouth, evervthing 
seems good. I have not ivantage, and 





strange house, where not be sup 


ported, I should have everything to fear from 





What an odd glimpse this affords of Béran 
ger in the days before his glory, giving bimsel!! 
the little airs of a stage baritonm And, after 
all, how harmless and good-natured his va 
nity is 

Some of those who witnessed the recent 


f Terence’s * Phormio”™ at Har 
vard, may have asked themselves, Who was thi 
ssuch by the 


matchless Casar, studied as such in “regions 





master of Latin, complimented : 


Ceasar never knew He was an African 
slave, acaptive from the territory of Carthage, 
a child of the Labyan scaboard, and no more a 
native born to the Latin speech than Othello 
vas tothe Venetias. Hi» name, Afer, stamps 
him for ever as absolutely alien, not only to 
Rome, but to Europe, yet he could bring out of 





itis whispered that the Rerwe is backed finan- 





the language of Rome treasures such as were 
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in the next generation unknown to Caius 
Gracchus, her greatest orator and statesman. 
It was impossible, his contemporaries said, that 
an African slave should write such Latin. It 
is impossible, some critics say now, that a 
Stratford deer-stealer should write such Eng- 
lish. Who has helped him? Who wrote his 
plays for him? What statesman and scholar, 
what Latin Bacon, is using the amiable, gentle 
African as a medium for his wit? ‘‘ We know 
well,” was the answer to these questions in his 
own day. ‘It is young Scipio, the child of 
great Aemilius, the adopted of a greater name; 
it is he and his friend Lelius who furnish this 
heathen, swarthy slave with his wit, his pathos, 
his delicate complications, his faultless lan- 
guage. Our native dramatists and original 
poets are neglected because these fashionable 
aristocrats are shooting their sarcastic arrows 
at us under the mask of a Libyan.” And it 
must be confessed that Terence, defending him- 
self gallantly against the charge, has little bet- 
ter to say than that it is an honor and not a 
disgrace to be favored by great men; that those 
whom the people love should love him. If 
similar charges had been made against Shak- 
spere in his day, would he have made the like 
answer? So it is that questions of art, like 
questions of politics, repeat themselves after 
centuries. 








COXE ON THE JUDICIAL POWER. 


An Essay on Judicial Power and Unconsti- 
tutional Legislation: being a Commentary 
on Parts of the Constitution of the United 
States. .By Brinton Coxe of the Bar of Phi- 
ladelphia. Philadelphia: Kay & Bro. 


Tuts book of 415 royal octavo pages relates to 
a single subject, the Constitution; to a sin- 
gle element of the Constitution, the judicial 
power; to a single exercise of the judicial 
power, the right to declare an act of Congress 
void. Mr. Coxe, moreover, died before the 
work was completed, mournfully hoping that 
his friend and fellow-student in constitutional 
history, Mr. William M. Meigs of Philadelphia, 
would be able to take up the imperfect manu- 
script and complete it for publication. It was 
found to be too incomplete to enable Mr. Meigs 
even to ascertain the author’s final conclusions. 
But the reader will agree with Mr. Meigs that, 
while this is to be regretted, and while it is 
sad that the purpose of such a truly devoted 
author was not fully carried out, yet neverthe- 
less ‘‘the defect is more apparent than real, 
for the published portion is entirely capable of 
standing by itself, and contains all that was in- 
tended to form a part of the historical com- 
mentary upon the Constitution.” 

In literary characteristics the book is learned 
and pedantic; in analysis and criticism it is 
strong. Here the list ends. It is not a con- 
structive work. It takes to pieces, unravels, 
disentangles, compares, tests, and reaches re- 
sults by processes like those of the analytical 
chemist. The author does this work with won- 
derful patience and thoroughness, repeating 
his propositions, and quotations, and citations 
again and again, so that the reader never has 
to turn back to a previous page, and is left 
without even an excuse for misunderstanding 
what is meant. The book is not light reading: 
it requires very close attention, and consider- 
able knowledge of the law. The author himself 
says: ‘‘ This essay is a legal treatise; it is in- 
tended for ‘the learned reader’”; and there 
are sentences in it such as ‘All the casus 
named in one text were intended to be aptati 
to the jus of the other text.” But nevertheless 





it is a book not likely to go unappreciated or 
to be misunderstood. 

Mr. Coxe almost immediately turns his criti- 
cal microscope upon the indefatigable report- 
er of the Supreme Court, Mr. Bancroft Davis, 
who in the last ten years has turned out 43 of 
the 150 volumes of thatcourt’s reports. At the 
centennial era of the court, Mr. Davis most ap- 
propriately appended to 131 U.S. R. 280 pages 
of matter relating to the Federal judiciary, 
including a ‘‘ Table of cases in which statutes 
or ordinances have been held to be repugnant 
to the Constitution,” etc. From this table the 
great and notable case of Dred Scott was omit- 
ted. Why it was, seems inexplicable. The 
omission remained unobserved by all eyes un- 
til those of Mr. Coxe discerned it. He showsin 
his careful, step-by-step method that the opin- 
ion of the court expressly says that ‘‘the act 
of Congress which prohibited a citizen from 
holding and owning property of this kind in 
the territory” ‘‘is not warranted by the Con- 
stitution, and is therefore void.” He then 
shows that the case, apart from its political in- 
terest, was most remarkable in constitutional 
history as being ‘‘the first in which an act of 
Congress was decided by the court to be un- 
constitutional for reasons not relating to its 
own judicial department.” In all the previous 
cases the unconstitutional acts concerned the 
judiciary. In Dred Scott the decision extend- 
ed to the sovereign powers of Congress. 

There are two early cases, “ vs. The 
Secretary of War,” and ‘‘ United States vs. 
Yale Todd,” one of which is referred to by 
Marshall in Marbury vs. Madison, and the 
other is relied upon by Chief-Justice Taney in 
United States vs. Ferreira. The latter is said 
to be remarkable as being the first case where 
the Supreme Court actually adjudged an act 
of Congress to be unconstitutional. Chief- 
Justice Taney so said in the Ferreira case, 
and it was therefore proper for the reporter to 
place it on the list; he could do no less. But 
Mr. Coxe drops these cases into his crucible, 
and it is extraordinary how the unconstitu- 
tional element disappears. Of ‘“ vs. 
The Secretary of War” he shows that not a 
shred exists; that there is no evidence that 
the case ever existed—no record, order, notice, 
or paper. The other case did exist, for the 
judgment of the court is found; and on this 
judgment Chief-Justice Taney rested his con- 
clusion that the court had adjudged an act of 
Congress to be void. But Mr. Coxe shows 
that there is no opinion of the court extant; 
that there is no statement, memorandum, 
minute, or scrap of evidence to show that such 
an opinion ever existed; that there is no 
speech, argument, newspaper, or private letter 
which even alludes to the great assumption of 
judicial power, to the great event of a court 
for the first time holding an act of Congress 
unconstitutional; and finally he shows that the 
constitutionality of the statute was not neces- 
sarily drawn in question. 

The general argument we may summarize as 
follows: Mr. Coxe first states the position 
taken by Mr. McMurtrie in his ‘‘ Plea for the 
Supreme Court,” that the authority to declare 
an act unconstitutional was ‘lodged by infe 
rence, and by inference only,” in the judiciary 
(the framers of the Constitution not knowing 
what they were doing); and the position taken 
by the Supreme Court in the last of the legal- 
tender cases (110 U.S. R., 421), that Congress 
can exercise all the ordinary powers of gov- 
ernment which foreign sovereignties exercise, 
provided only that such constructive powers 
are not ‘‘ prohibited” by the Constitution. He 
then examines the power which foreign sove- 











reignties exercise over the judiciary,and draws 
the conclusion, logically enough, that if both 
doctrines ‘‘ be wholly true,” it is also true that 
the Constitution gives to Congress the power 
to make a law prohibiting the courts from de- 
claring an act of Congress unconstitutional 
and void. 

Having thus put one or both of these autho- 
rities in the wrong, Mr. Coxe seizes upon the 
example of the Supreme Court as a justifica- 
tion for examining the judicial action of the 
whole civilized world in allages, and proving 
thereby that the idea of a court bolding a legis- 
lative act unauthorized and void was not a new 
one when the Constitution was framed. Roman 
law, French law, Swiss law, German law, Eng- 
lish law, canon law, pass under his critical re- 
view. He goes back to the constitutions of 
Clarendon, the conflict between Becket and 
Henry II.—that is to say, the conflict between 
the statutes of Parliament and tbe canon law; 
he takes up colonial judicial history, not merely 
of our colonies, but of all English colonies, and 
he shows in many ways that the world had 
more than once seen a statute declared void 
ere our Constitution was framed. After thus 
exhausting the historical part of the subject, 
Mr. Coxe settles down to the solid and valua- 
ble part of his work, and at last brings it to a 
triumphant conclusion. We regret that the 
limits of this article do not admit of following 
him through his careful study and close analy- 
ses, which end in a demonstration that must be 
convincing to every unprejudiced mind. That 
result is (briefly and imperfectly stated) that 
the authority of the judiciary is not a matter 
of inference; that it is expressly given though 
not expressly defined ; and that the framers of 
the Constitution intended to make this grant 
of judicial power. 

In the Nation of December 7, 1893, it was 
said that the then expected work of Mr. Coxe 
might throw new light upon the origin of this 
element of our judicial power. The light has 
come, and it may be doubted whether an ad- 
ditional ray will ever fall upon the subject. 
But the stronger light only makes plainer the 
fact that neither the colonial nor the Euro- 
pean precedents exercised the slightest in- 
fluence on the framers of the Constitution. 
They were men of some learning and great in- 
telligence, but they were men of affairs, states- 
men of the practical type, and they bent all 
their energy on the solution of the hard prac 
tical problem before them. Nothing, more- 
over, could have been more certainly fatal to 
the work of the Convention than the memory 
of these ‘‘historical precedents.” Had not 
Connecticut twice enacted statutes to secure 
the distribution of a man’s real property 
among his children; and did not the Privy 
Council declare these laws repugnant to the 
law of England, and force the principle of 
primogeniture upon the colony against its 
properly avowed will? What could have been 
more fatal to the work of the great Convention 
than the belief that this irremovable, irrepeal- 
able Supreme Court which had been set up in 
perpetuity was another King in Council to 
annul the laws of the people’s representatives ? 
The same thing was true of all the other pre- 
cedents: the Pope annulling acts of Parlia- 
ment; the canon law made higher than the 
statute law; the judges of the Crown defeating 
the will of the people. If these suggestive pre- 
cedents had been remembered, the wonder 
would be that they did not defeat the Consti- 
tution. 

The framers of the Constitution, in addition 
to the local suspicion and Staie jealousy of 
which so much has always been said, were 
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confronted by three specific difficulties. The 

first was the power of the States to issue paper 

money. All had done so; Maryland and Now 

Jersey were strenuous for retaining the right. 

Even then Rhode Island had just passed an act 

(1786) to establish fiat-money, and had inge- 

niously infused value into fiat-money by mak- 

ing a refusal to receive it, or selling goods at 

one price in paper and at another in silver, a 

misdemeanor without trial by jury and with- 

out a right of appeal. And the judges who 

upheld the right of trial by jury in the great 

case of Trevett vs. Weeden had been turn- 

ed out of office by the Legislature only a 

month or two before the Convention began its 
work. Rhode Island, fortunately, was not one 
of the States represented in the Convention; 

but the thing wasin the air. The second diffi- 
culty was that six States had enacted laws in 
conflict with the treaty of peace; laws which 
denied to loyalists rights secured by the 
treaty. The Congress of that same year had 
before them a fair prospect of either State re- 
bellion to Federal authority or another war with 
Great Britain. The third difficulty was that 

the people of 1787 never would have knowingly 
consented to that provision of the Constitution 
which is now our boast and pride, the suprema- 
cy of judicial authority, the power of the judi- 
ciary to uphold the Constitution against the 
will of their representatives in Congress. The 
first and second were difficulties that had to 
be faced, and the Convention faced them man- 
fully with words, uttered in the Constitution, 
which gave no uncertain sound. Of the third 
the Convention spoke beneath its breath. The 
framers builded better than they knew; they 
builded much better than they spoke. In 
terms they did not say that the Supreme Court 
should have power to annul a legislative act, 
or to declare a State statute void; but they 
placed conditions in the Constitution which 
rendered these results inevitable. When they 
wrote into the instrument the words, ‘This 
Constitution, and the Laws of ‘the United 
States which shall be in pursuance 
thereof,” ‘‘shall be the supreme law of the 
land,” and the words, ‘‘The judicial Power 
shall extend to all cases in law and equity 
arising under this Constitution,” the rest must 
follow. It was as inevitable as that human af- 
fairs would bring legal controversies. The 
greatest stroke of all, however, was in com- 
mitting the trust to an independent judicial 
tribunal which should be above and beyond 
the grasp of the legislative power. 

The portions of the book which relate to 
European governments we have not attempted 
to verify or criticise. Occasionally we notice 
atrivial slip. On p. 266 a typographical error 
makes the Convention sit in 1786. 
there is a very singular mistake, inasmuch as 
it is three times repeated in one short para- 
graph. ‘‘Seven” cases are alluded to where 
only six were intended. 
semi-political flings which are below the pur- 
pose and character of the book ; and we notice 
with great regret a passage in which Mr. Coxe, 
leaving his proper réle of scholar and critic, 
breaks into a political wail just as he reaches 
the successful climax of his work. The pas 
sage has no connection with his argument, and 
if Mr. Meigs had heroically cut it out, notwith- 
standing that the author had put it in type, 
we think every sensible person would have 
said, Faithful are the wounds of a friend 


made 


On p. 220 


We notice also some 


WINSOR’S CARTIER TO FRONTENAC 


Cartier to Frontenac : Geographical Discovery 


The Nation. 


torical Relations, 1534-1700. With full car- 
tographical illustrations from contemporary 
sources. By Justin Winsor. Boston: Hough 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1894. 

ONE might think at first sight that this book 
was a rehash of the fourth volume in Mr. Win 
sor’s ‘Narrative and Critical History of Ame 
rica.” It seems to be nothing else as we turn 
over four-score maps which are identical in 
both works 
and fights as well as portraits in costumes of 
and Such a first impression, 
however, vanishes the moment we examine the 
The whole of the present volume 
is Mr. Winsor’s own composition, while the 
larger part of the fourth volume, though 
edited by him, was written by other hands 


as are divers views of Indian forts 
church court. 


letter-press. 


Moreover, whatever had been written by Mr. 
Winsor himself in his great history he has here 


presented in such new relations that it be 
comes altogether new matter. What was 
merely cartographical now becomes carto 


graphico-historical or historico-cartographical 
It is a favorite theory with certain French 


writers that Basque and Breton fishermen, 
those medizwval Nimrods of the sea, while 


chasing whales, were so engrossed in pursuit 
of their quarry that they crossed the ocean 
unawares and had begun fisheries on the Grand 
Bank before the era of Columbus 
this may be, Mr. Winsor’s aim, starting from 
a date when nothing of North America bevond 
Newfoundland was known to the French, is to 


However 


show them discovering the St. Lawrence, the 
chain of great lakes to the utmost corner of 
the West, and the Mississippi, with their affln- 
ents and watersheds. This discovery was made 
by individual adventurers, by societies secular 
and religious, as well as by national officials. 
It was prompted sometimes by curiosity, more 
often by commercial enterprise, religious zeal, 
and military movements. Its rate of progress 
was very unequal. Its morning suprise was 
with Cartier in 1534, but within a decade a 
dim eclipse darkened and deadened it for sixty 
years and more. The next sunburst was the 
era of Champlain. The wondrous story has 
been told by Parkman in half-a-dozen volumes 
with a vividness and vivacity not likely to be 
surpassed, and which have given it a wide 
popularity. It remained a desideratum to knit 
together the scattered sketches into one whole 
body. This work Mr. Winsor has done, and 
that admirably. 

A special charm was added to Parkman's re 
lations by his own travels in the track of the 
original explorers. 
abled him to give his pictures a more truth- 
ful local coloring, and the more since many of 
his trips were taken in the primitive fashion 
Despairing of rivalry in the line of travel. 
Mr. Winsor made a new departure in another 
direction. As Harvard's librarian he lived in 
the midst of cartographical treasures unequal 
led on this side of the Atlantic. The gathering 
of them was begun more than a century ago 
by Ebeling, who, as the city librarian of Ham- 
burg, the chief German port, had special faci- 


Personal observation en- 


His accumula 
tions were presented to Harvard by a Boston 
and formed a nucleus which 
has been growing ever since. It was early re 
Hume's appointment as Edin 
iibrarian turned him into a historian, 
s that he was himself led 
to think of writing his Life of Columbus when 


t beheld 


lities for his lifelong search. 


an 7 7 
I iin isis, 





mer 
marked that 
burgh 
and Irving informs u 


he firs 


the materials in such profusion 


made ready to his hand in the archives of 
Madrid. In like manner the surroundings of 


Mr 


Winsor, not 


only in the Harvard library 





in the Interior of North America in its His- 








far, which yielded him the streams he needed, 


have given direction in 


to his studies and ude 
them subserve h 
His object 
coveries Were 


bit 


is purpose 
onty bow dis 


bit by 


Was to show not 


made, but how thev wer: 


made known through maps, strangely 


wrong and again strangely right; and as far a 
possible by contemporary maps, which may 
be considered as eve witnesses. With this view 
he has taxed all the world. We have fa 


similes here from originals found only in 
British Museum, or the Propaganda in Kom 
the French Marine and 


Colonies. Then, maps appear which, lurkit 


or Archives of the 


long in the collections of private individua 
seemed born to blush unseen. The Portugues 
are also laid under contribution, and especially 
the Dutch, as Mercator, to whom we owe tl 
word atlas, and Ortelius, whose type of may 


was much copied in the decades introd 









creat French discoveries One of the most 
curious maps Was made in Florence by Dudley 
a son of Leicester, Queen Elizabeth's fay é 
and the inheritor of Kenilworth Castd 

his father. The unique Amer py isa 
Harvard rarity. This map of Dudley's, 

sets down a navigable water, or strait, ts 
tween the St. Lawrence and the Bay I \ 
affords a representative specimen of geogra 
phical errors which of necessity abounde 
early maps. Thus, too, Lake Chs Ain Was 
sometimes charted east of the ( t 
and Lake Michigan north Lak i 
Step by step errors were eliminat . 
ment after instalment during the rise and } 
gress of French exploration from tl t f 
one of our two chief rivers to the innermost 
recesses of its source and down to the m t} 
of the other, unfolds such a geographical pan 
rama as has never been elsewher . 

The multitudineus stages of the develo t 
of arcana in Mr. Winsoer’s aps show ea an 
individuality of its own which in a degre 
turns a chaos into a cosmos i esultant 
and cumulative impression is ana us to that 


made on one who visits the museum at Ca 
where the relics are ranged chron gicallv s 
that each epoch has a hall all to itself. In the 


long lapse from Cartier to Frontena 


map represents a dynasty with features of its 


own 

Mr. Winsor’s comparative studies in maps 
show how they ‘“bave had an obvious ten 
lency toa true conception of vsieal reali 
ties even at eras when scarcely any attempts 
were made to solve geographical problems by 
exploration.” On the other hand, they con- 
vict more than one nation of strange igno 
rance as to what another had achieved. Thus, 
Heylin’s map of 1657 sets down only one of the 


great lakes thirty-five vears after Champlain 
had charted them all but 
rance seems astonishing in 


one. Sach igno- 


an English cosmo- 


zrapher whose folio went through more ed 


tions than almost any other work of its class 
But what can surprise us in the maps of a 
writer in whose letterpress we read as fol 
lows ° 

‘Water making but one globe with the 
earth is yet higher than it. This appears, 
first, because it is a body not so heavy; second- 


ly, it is observed by sailors that their ships 
move faster to the shore than from it, where 

ff no reason can be given but the height of 
the water above the land. Thirdly, to such 
as stand on the shore, the sea seems to swell 
into the form of a round hill till it puts a 
bound upon our sight. Now that the sea, 
hovering thus over and above the earth, doth 
not overwhelm it can be ascribed only to his 
Providence who hath made the watersto stand 
on an heap that they turn not again to cover 
the earth,” ete 





other ¢ 


but ir artographical fountains near and 





Our citation is from page 27 of the first folio, 
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1652, five years before the edition which Mr. 
Winsor appears to suppose the earliest folio 
(‘ History,’ iv., p. 385). ; 

The map of Sylvanus, representing the open- 
ing of the sixteenth century, and that of 
Franquelin, representing the close of the seven- 
teenth, are placed side by side, both on the 
frontispiece and outside the cover of Mr. Win- 
sor’s volume, as if the force of contrast could 
no further go. Long as is the cartographical 
chain, we wish it had at least one link more. 
All the maps given are more or less inaccu- 
rate, and should have been supplemented by 
another, or by half-a-dozen sectional maps, 
with all modern corrections. In some maps 
the legends are less legible than in the fourth 
volume of the’ ‘History,’ from which they 
were copied. One instance is Cabot’s mappe- 
monde (p. 53). In other cases the lettering is 
vexatiously indistinct. We pass from this 
topic with the remark that Mr. Winsor, in his 
new departure, has had to avail himself of a 
latter-day vocabulary. Dr. Murray dates the 
word cartography from 1859, cartographer 
from 1863, cartographical from 1880, chart 
as a verb from 1851, charting as a noun from 
1854. In 1878 cartography had no name to 
live among the titles of the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ but it appeared in the index of 
1889. We cannot detect it in the 1865 edition 
of Brunet. The term cartographics we have 
not yet noticed, but it will soon be coined after 
the analogy of economics, etc. Portolano is 
not to be found even in the ‘ Century Diction- 
ary,’ though in Italian it is more than four 
centuries old. 

The rega? act of French possession with au- 
gust ceremonies at the outlet of Lake Superior 
is dwelt on by Mr. Winsor more glowingly 
than any other scene (p. 206). He says: 
‘*There was hardly a spot on the continent 
that opened more striking vistas of domination 
along such lines of transit as nature had pro- 
vided here. Marquette had divined it in rela- 
tion to the missionary service—speaking of 
Mackinac as the portal of the southern tribes, 
as the Soo is to those of the North and West, 
so that many nations pass these gates,” etc. 
These words were never so true as to-day, but 
must be transferred from the outlet to the head 
of the great lake, from which several iron 
rivers now radiate to the Pacific, and where 
Duluth and Superior during the last decade had 
a greater percentage of growth than any two 
other cities in the country. 

Regarding the name Green Bay, Mr. Win- 
sor, aS we venture to think, has fallen into 
a notable mistake. His words about it are: 
““*Grand Baye,’ perverted by the later 
English to Green Bay” (p. 23). ‘ Grand 
Baye” is neither French nor English. The 
phrase means, we suppose, that the word grand 
was changed to green. If this were the fact, 
we should meet with similar changes in the 
names of other bays or lakes and rivers that 
were called grand by the French. But how 
many can Mr. Winsor show ? Again, we can- 
not allow that Green Bay was often called 
Grande Baye by the French, and we doubt if it 
ever was. It is not so called on any one of Mr. 
Winsor’s maps, nor by Joliet, Marquette, or 
Perrot, nor yet in the Jesuit Relations. In the 
Relation for 1660 (p. 9) we once read that a cer- 
tain Father “left the lake of Ouinipegouek, 
which is properly only a great bay [une grande 
baye] of Lake Huron. Others call it le lac des 
Puants.” But grande is a descriptive, not a 
nominal, epithet. The water now termed Green 
Bay appears on the Ostensorium of Perrot as 
‘*La Baye des Puans” in 1686. It so appears in 
nine vf Mr. Wixsor's maps; in others, as San- 





son’s (p. 179), Duval’s (p. 216), Lac appears in- 
stead of Baye, but with no prefix. The only 
case where an epithet like ‘‘ Grand ” may possi- 
bly be intended is the following legend on a 
map of Creuxius (p. 184): Magnus Lacus algon- 
quintorum, seu Lacus Foetentium. Thename 
as abbreviated became La Baye, without any 
prefix whatever, in all instances which have 
come under our notice. If, to conclude, the 
epithet Grande was unknown to French usage, 
there was nothing in the French name for the 
English to ‘‘ pervert into Green.” 

After returning from the voyage down the 
Mississippi, Joliet, says Mr. Winsor, “leaving 
Marquette at Mackinac, passed on to the Sault 
Ste. Marie” (p. 244). But the truth is that 
Marquette was not there to be left. He had 
been grievously ill on the return trip, and 
hence would naturally stop at the first mission 
he reached, which was at the Bay of the Puans. 
Mackinac, as Carver tells us, was fourteen days’ 
sail further. Would the invalid have risked 
such a voyage, especially in October, and that 
only to repeat it the next season when he was 
bound to go south among the Illinois? That 
Marquette went on to Mackinac is denied by 
Parkman and Shea, and must be by all who 
will not show Mr. Winsor to be divided against 
himself, for he says (p. 249) that ‘‘ Marquette 
on his return had lingered at Green Bay till 
the spring of 1674.” But Marquette’s account 
of the Mississippi expedition was written dur- 
ing that winter, and has led the people of Wis- 
consin to claim him as their earliest author. 
They naturally object to sucha celebrity’s being 
described as passing on from their hospitalities 
to winter beyond their limits. But the most 
unkindest cut of all is the assertion that ‘‘St. 
Anthony’s Falls are near the modern St. Paul” 
(p. 276). This remark, which is like saying that 
Faneuil Hall and Bunker Hill monument stand 
near the modern Salem, will be counted high 
treason in Minneapolis. 

But we have made too much of peccadilloes 
in a work which no student of the French in 
North America can afford to be without, and 
which is, besides, in its make-up, one of the 
daintiest of books. The proof-reader, it is 
true, gives too many signs of nodding, preémi- 
nently in conspicuous phrases like ‘ Vexilla 
Regis proeunt.” 








History for Ready Reference and Topical 
Reading. By J. N. Larned. In five volumes. 
Vol. I., Ato Elba. Springfield, Mass.: The 
C. A. Nichols Co. 1894. 


ONE opens this ponderous volume of 800 pages 
with some misgiving. ‘‘Topical” jars upon 
the nerves; the work might just as well have 
been called a ‘ Dictionary ” or ‘‘ Encyclope- 
dia”; and there are already a score of excel- 
lent encyclopedias and ‘ conversation-lexi- 
cons” in which the reader can find some ac- 
count of most subjects of historical interest. 
This misgiving is heightened when one learns 
the plan of the undertaking; which is to cull 
the articles from historical literature—a co- 
lumn or so from this writer, a paragraph from 
that—and make not only the work as a whole, 
but every important article, a mosaic of scrap- 
py quotations. The editor cherishes, indeed, 
the hope that the selections will be found to 
have been chosen ‘‘as one might pick choice 
fruits, . . . carefulto keep their flavor unim- 
paired.” But, alas! the ‘choice fruits ” of lite- 
rature can hardly be cut about for dictionary 
purposes and packed together without regard 
to kind, without losing something of their fla- 
vor. As Mr. Richard Swiveller observed to 
the Marchioness—to use a grosser analogy than 





the editer’s—even beer ‘can’t be tasted ina 
sip.” 

Nevertheless, when one comes to examine 
the book more closely, one is bound to confess 
that it looks as if it would be useful in many 
ways, and that the scheme seems to have been 
carried out with painstaking care. Asa rule, 
the excerpts are taken from writers of deserved 
reputation, and if the reader should go wrong, 
he will go wrong in good company. But there 
is at least one exception to this rule, and that 
is in the case of articles dealing with the his- 
tory of the last two or three decades. Weare 
too near the events of our own time to feel 
much confidence in interpretations of their 
meaning; and the wise policy would have been 
to restrict the articles concerning them to a 
bare recital of external facts about which there 
is noquestion. If any opinion should be ex- 
pressed, it should be the opinion of men whose 
other writings give reason for confidence in 
their judgments. Instead of following either 
of these two courses, Mr. Larned too frequently 
presents us with the opinions of anonymous 
newspaper men. For instance, the writer of 
the ‘‘New York Tribune Extra,” who here 
sums up the defects of the government of Dom 
Pedro of Brazil, may, for all one knows, be a 
publicist of large knowledge and experience. 
But Brazil isclearly not yet ‘‘ out of the wood”; 
and we must see what ‘‘the autonomy of the 
federated provinces” comes to before we can 
fairly judge the imperial ‘‘system of centrali- 
zation.” 

The arrangement is good, on the whole, 
and there are usually sufficient cross-refe- 
rences. The only place where they fail is, odd- 
ly enough, in the important matter of consti- 
tutions. The text of some dozen of these docu- 
ments—from the Argentine Republic to Vene- 
zuela—will be found under Constitution, and 
not where they would naturally be looked for, 
under the names of the several countries. 
Moreover, there is no indication under Argen- 
tine Republic, Brazil, or Canada that the text 
of the constitution will be found in a later 
place. This omission might be avoided in suc- 
ceeding volumes. 

The work will deservedly find a place on the 
shelves of every important library; and in- 
stead, therefore, of criticising particular arti- 
cles, it may be more useful to call attention to 
parts of the scheme which are capable of im- 
provement as the undertaking goes on. The 
only pieces of original writing of any length 
are to be found in the appendices, and it will 
be worth while for the editor to consider 
whether the style of these appendices cannot 
be pruned of exuberances and made a little 
more simple. Thus, to speak of ‘‘the Danu- 
bian, Balkan, and Levantine States,” together 
with ‘“‘the Austro-Hungarian lands immediate- 
ly adjoining” (App., p. vi), as ‘‘forming one 
of the great fulcrums for national movements, ” 
is surely an unnecessary extension of the ordi- 
nary meaning of ‘‘fulcrum.” It is with re- 
gret, finally, that one feels obliged to urge 
the editor not to carry out the fell pur- 
pose of printing any more of his own original 
compositions described as ‘* Logical Outlines ” 
—‘*‘a number of national histories, printed in 
colors to distinguish the influences which have 
been dominant in them.” The two ‘“ logical 
outlines” here printed, of Austrian and of 
Athenian and Greek history, are bad enough to 
lead even their proud inventor to repentance. 
Pity for the eyes of his readers who will at- 
tempt to distinguish the colors by artificial 
light should make him pause, if nothing else. 
And let us quote an example: 


‘The history of Austria . . . is unique 
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in being the history of a family and not the 
history of a state {In green; denot- 
ing, according to the key in the corner, ‘* social 
and political influences and conditions.”] Ter- 
ritorially the name was attached . . . to 
an inconsiderable arch-duchy on the Danube; 
{red ; ‘physical or material”) in that corner 
of Teutonic Europe where the Germans of the 
middle ages fought back the Turanian races 
and the Slavs” [blue ; ‘ ethnological”). 


It is difficult to imagine the sort of person 
likely to be helped by these kaleidoscopic de- 
vices. Perhaps a few boys and girls at school 
will find it easier to compose essays by picking 
out all the green or blue bits and running 
them together, and will get credit for it if the 
master does not discover the source; but one 
trembles to think of the conceit with which 
their easily found and high-sounding know- 
ledge will fill them. A work in many respects 
so solid and scholarly will certainly gain by 
the omission of features more suitable to third- 
rate pedagogy and itinerant memory-teachers. 





Random Roaming, and Other Papers. By Au- 
gustus Jessopp, D.D., Rector of Scarning, 
Norfolk. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


THESE papers lack the fulness of material and 
the consecutiveness of thought and of style 
that gave substantiality to Dr. Jessopp’s earlier 
writings. They are the leisurely gleanings of 
fields from which the harvest, a rich and am- 
ple one, has already been strenuously gathered. 
The title paper has been put together from 
hurried notes of an antiquarian ramble in Sus- 
sex and Kent. It starts in a humorous key, but 
the humor is forced throughout, and the moral 
reflections are heavy. The chronicles of Cas- 
tle Acre, in Norfolk, which follow, are also 
heavy. Most readers will feel, after putting 
down these essays, that it is better to take 
to the by-paths of fanciful excursioning with 
Mr. Stevenson, or to foot the high-road of local 
history with Mr. Freeman. When, however, 
he comes to unfold the questionable secrets of 
‘* Hill-Digging and Magic,” or ingeniously to 
reconstruct the figure of ‘‘A Fourteenth Cen- 
tury Parson,” who was lord of the manor also, 
the old fascination of Dr. Jessopp’s pen begins 
to reassert itself. In the one instance, the rusty 
memory of an ancient parish clerk is ran- 
sacked to illuminate the subject of earth- 
mounds and barrows; in the other, from the 
balance-sheet of a rector’s bailiff for the year 
ending Michaelmas, 1306, has been drawn a 
picture that in vividness and brilliancy is the 
literary success of the volume. 

The last paper, ‘‘ Village Almshouses,” de- 
sultory though it is, discloses the most winning 
and characteristic of its writer’s varied phases 
of thought and sympathy. It is, in substance, 
an appeal for individualism in charities. But 
there is in it that which should suffice to con- 
ciliate the most uncompromising advocate of 
organized andimpersonal help. Individualism 
backed by such clear insight into the needs, high- 
er and spiritual as well as lower and corporeal, 
of the recipients of relief has nothing in com- 
mon with selfish and demoralizing almsgiving. 
The conditions that Dr. Jessopp has to deal with 
are naturally the picturesque and compara- 
tively stable ones of an English country 
parish. His pages are rich in the idioms and 
allusions that still surprise and delight by 
their survival in the ordinary conversation of 
the people born and bred in the old scenes, 
amid the old ways. The familiar recurrence 


of names of venerable places, of quaint terms 
and time-worn expressions, lends, in the ears of 
those with whom they have passed out of daily 
use, a touch of poetry to plain prose. 


The 





imagination makes by their help a noble per 
spective to the commonplace doings of every 
day. Whatever their shorteomings, these 
essays are instinct with the charm of a mind 
that has grown ripe in the rich and mellow 
Old-World atmosphere. 


Driving Lessons. By Edwin Howlett. New 


York: R. H. Russell & Son. 

THE number is limited of those who have been 
gifted with the peculiar attributes needed for 
the ‘elegant pastime” of four-in-hand driv- 
ing, but all who love a horse and who have a 
warm corner of the heart for a good and kind- 
ly horseman, will be glad to see this work by 
Mr. Howlett of Paris, whose life seems to have 
been passed on a coach-box, and who now de 
votes himself to the instruction of neophytes 
in hisart. The writer of his biographical pre 
face, Comte de Clermont-Gallerande, tells us 
that Mr. Howlett gives twelve hundred lessons 
ayear. He is the son of a coachman of the 
Marquis of Hereford. At the age of sixteen 
he entered the stable of an Italian princess. 
After thirteen years’ service as coachman to 
various Continental noblemen, he set up a sta 
ble of his own in Paris. He is held in high 
esteem, and he has bred up a whole coach-top- 
ful of hearty sons and daughters, who lend an 
imposing character to the frontispiece of the 
book, and who are said to be skilful teachers 
in their father’s out-of-door school. 

There are twenty full-page reproductions of 
instantaneous photographs, showing the coach 
and its team in various evolutions; And the 
minute and clever instructions of the text are 
elucidated by figures showing hands and reins 
and all manner of * correct ” details. 
is the exposition that even he who runs as he 
reads may learn to * catch double thong” with 
ease—and to catch double thong is the despair 
of some old drivers. 


So clear 


There is even a series of 
five cuts giving the entire imposing figure of 
Mr. Howlett himself in successive positions of 
the solemn act of taking the reins from the back 
of the off-wheeler and mounting to the box. 
Put him in a zoetrope and we should actu 
ally see him climb. 

While much of this serious instruction is be- 
yond the grasp of the lay mind, much is of 
general value, and there is a personal element 
in the book which will appeal to all horsemen; 
and, strange to say, though this is a horse 
man’s book, the personality is not obtrusive 
We see a hearty, wholesome, and genial borse- 
master who knows his horse, and drives him 
with tact and skill, and whose touch of the 
four sensitive mouths of his team is the touch 
of intelligent control. His ** hand” must « 
up to the old description, and be as firm as the 
grasp of steel, but soft as the touch of 
and his temper is absolutely smooth, as a num- 
ber of incidents testify. For example, he met 
on the Champs-Elysées a baulking team, ‘all 
the horses jibbing.” He says 


Whe 


love, 


**The people on the coach tried in vain to 
start them: finally, they sent down for me. 
As I reached them, the team was standing 
across the avenue. Having no room to turn 
around and come down the bill, I was obliged 
to goup. I looked at all the horses, knowing 
none of them, and, after picking up the reins, 
I politely asked them to move on; they re- 
sponded one after another, two of them run- 
ning back when they felt the collar pull, but I 
Was so polite that they finally all started away 
together, and a little while after I could stop 
and go on with them as I pleased. I suppose 
that I must have appealed to their better judg- 
ment.” 
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ING, 
THE the United States and 
Great Britain, concluded at Washington on the 
Sth of May, IS71, 
one of the most important achievements in our 
diplomacy. Within its forty-three articles it 
provided for the adjustment of all 
controversy 


treaty between 


has justly been regarded as 


matters of 
then pending between the two 
countries, including questions of claims, of the 
canals, of fishery 
But of 
questions the gravest and most difficult 
that of the 
not only contested principles of 
the 


On both sides national 


navigation of rivers and 


rights, and of boundary all thes 
Was 
flabama claims, which involved 
law, but als 
the general course of British Government 
during the civil wat 
feeling was deeply stirred, and concession was 
rendered precarious by the prominent advoes 
cy in beth countries of extreme and impracti 
Phe 


manded statesmanship of a high order--a s] 


cable views occasion was one that ck 


of conciliation, unerring tact, and a clear ar 
discriminating sense of right 

In a brief compass, and without intendin, 
present a complete history of the settlem 
the Alaba 
en to exhibit the part borne by the late Hamu! 
ton Fish, who was then secretary of 





a claims, Mr. Davis has undertak 
state 

that transaction. For this task Mr. Davis is 
exceptionally fitted. Holding at the time the 
position of assistant secretary of state, | 
secretary to the Joint Higl 


of Washi 


>and he prepared the At 


also American t 
Commission by which the Treaty 
ton Was negotiated 
rican case and represented the United States 


as agent before the tribunal of arbitration at 
can be ne 
ice of the services of Mr. Fish in the 
settlement of the A/abama claims. The 
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ma 
his 


when he 


nagement erican 
although, 
treaty, he 
able 
was, as Mr. Davis says, from the beginning to 
the end, the 
nating mind 


Was in 
immediate charge, 


came to negotiate the gathered 


about him eminent and assistants, his 


inspiring, regulating, and domi 

In the first informal stages of 
= 

the negotiation, he found himself at variance 

with his personal friend Mr. Sumner, who was 

then chairman of the 

foreign relatix 


extent of Great Britain's liability 


Senate committee on 





ns, as to the grounds and the 
t is in the 
nature of controversy that both parties gene 
rally assume positions that they must vield if 
Mr 
Sumner was prominently identified with the 
position that the 


Britain to the Confederacy 


they would reach an amicable solution 


hasty concession by Great 


of the rights of 
belligerency afforded a valid ground for a 
claim of substantial pecuniary redress. On 


this position Mr. Sumner strongly insisted 


The position of Mr. Fish, as stated in his in 
structions to Mr. Motley, was as follows : 


** The President recognizes the right of every 
Power, when a civil conflict has arisen within 
another State, and has attained a sufficient 
complexity, magnitude, and completeness, to 
define its own relations and those of its citi 
zens and subjects toward the parties to the 
conflict, so far as their rights and interests are 
necessarily affected by the conflict. The ne 
cessity and the propriety of the original con- 
cession of belligerency by Great Britain at the 
time it was made have been contested and are 
not admitted. They certainly are questiona 
ble, but the President regards that concession 
as a part of the case only so far as it shows the 
beginning and the animus of that course of 
conduct which resulted so disastrously to the 
United States. It is important in that it fore- 
shadows subsequent events.” 


This declaration opened the way tothe nego- 
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tiations that resulted in the Treaty of Wash- 
ington. The services of Mr. Fish in the set- 
tlement of the Alabama claims did not, how- 
ever, end with the conclusion of the treaty. In 
the controversy that subsequently arose as to 
the jurisdiction of the tribunal of arbitration, 
he materially contributed by his wisdom and 
firmness to the solution of the difficulty. From 
first to last his conduct was worthy of the best 
traditions of American statesmanship, and Mr. 
Davis has performed a loyal service in pre- 
senting it in so clear a light. 





Some Minor Arts as Practised in England. 
By A. H. Church, F.R.S., W. Y. Fletcher, 
F.S.A., J. Starkie Gardner, Albert Harts- 
horne, F.S.A., and C. H. Read, F.S.A. With 
many illustrations. Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


UNDER the above title are collected several 
papers originally published in the Portfolio. 
They describe English work in impressed born, 
bookbinding, old English pottery and wooden 
trenchers, effigies in wood, and enamels. The 
fact that English art has been more interesting 
in its smaller aspects than in some of its larger 
—has succeeded better in decorative detail, for 
instance, than in sculpture or the more ambi- 


“Agrandstory. .. . It is ee quick in ac- 
tion, thrilling, terrible. . . . There is everything 
that is exciting and turbulent, and nothing that is too 
extravagant to be possible with desperate men fighting 
for so greatan issue as the throne of a ‘ powerful _— 
vince’. . . . A great writer, and there is no flaw 
either in the design, execution, or wording of a really 
most ingenious tale.”—Chicago Herald. 


The Prisoner of 


ZENDA. 


By ANTHONY Hope, 16mo, buckram, 75c. 


* The plot is too original and audacious to be spoiled 
for the reader by outlining it. The author is a born 
story-teller, and has, moreover, a very pretty wit of his 
own.” — The Outlook 


“ For those who enjoy a book of adventure, this book 
will possess a great charm,”—Boston Times. 


HENRY HOLT & CO.,N. Y. 








tious painting—is here well illustrated. Eng- 
lish bookbinding, for instance, was conspicu- 
ously excellent as long ago as the twelfth cen- 
tury, and isstill admired inourday. If it was 
in its early days inferior in precision of work- 
manship to its recent work, it was freer in in- 
vention and stronger in decorative effect. So 
English goldsmith’s work, if we include with 
it, as Mr. Gardner here does, the early Celtic 
work, and the Irish up to the twelfth century, 
was in its time preéminent, especially in the 
art of enamelling; and some of its best exam- 
ples belong to the period when the Irish illumi- 
nators were showing the way to the rest of 
Europe. Mr. Gardner, by the bye, is disposed 
to claim for English workmen a good many ex- 
amples that have been undoubtingly ascribed 
to Continental; but without this largess there 
is enough to make good England’s right to emi- 
nence. The illustrations of this handsome vol- 
ume—woodcuts, haif-tones, and color-prints— 
are as excellent as the periodical from which 
they come would make us expect. 
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A GENTLETIIAN’S SMOKE. 


You won’t know the luxury of 
Pipe-Smoking until you use Yale 
Mixture. 


A two-oz. trial package, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
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NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN CHURCHILL, 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 


To the Accession of Queen Anne. 


By GENERAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, with 10 Plates (8 Portraits), 11 Plans, and Illustrations and Index, $10.00. 


‘A genuine piece of independent historic research. Often, no doubt, Lord Wolseley’s ac- 


count coincides with that of other historians. 


It would be inevitable that it should do so; but 


there are nearly always nuances of difference which are of importance.”—Standard. 

_‘*The author has displayed conspicuous ability in preparing and arranging this biography. 
It is rich in historical research, and enlivened throughout by a vein pr gor Perera which 
justly holds up to our admiration Marlborough’s prowess as a soldier, his finesse as a diplo- 
matist, and his unrivalled capacity as a leader of men.”—Morning Post. 

“It would be to give a very faint idea of the charm of these volumes to omit to point out 
how individual they are--how full of the personality of the chronicler. In this case we are not 
— with the ordinary author or the professional authority on history. Affectation could 

u 


go no 


rther than to pretend that in reading Lord Wolseley’s descriptions of military opera- 


tions two-thirds of our interest does not arise from the fact that it is one of the most famous 
of recent English soldiers who speaks.”—St. James's Gazette. 


‘By a happy combination of the arts of the historian, biographer, and the military critic, 


~ 


Lord Wolseley has produced a book which will charm and profoundly iuform all classes of 


readers.” —Irish Times. 


_ ‘Lord Wolseley has labored with energy and enthusiasm, and his book will rank among the 
biographies of permanent interest and value.”—Globe. 
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A Tonic 


For Bratn-Workers, the Weak 
and Debilitated. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 


brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: *‘ I have met with the great- 
est and most satisfactory results in 
dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 

Descriptive Pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
Goes regularly to Hot Springs 
for GOUT, RHEUMATIC GOUT, 
RHEUSIATISM.—How this Wa- 
ter is valued there in BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS 
and STONE OF THE BLADDER. 


Dr. Algernon S. Garnet, 
Surgeon (retired) U. S. Navy, Resident 
Physician, Hot Springs, Ark., says: 
“My experience in the use of 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is limited to the treatmentof Gout, Rheu- 
matism and that hybrid disease, * Rheu- 
matie Gout” (so-called), Which is in con- 
tradistinction to the Rheumatoid Arth- 
ritis of Garrod. I1 have had excellent 
results from this Water in these affections, 
both in my own person and in the treut- 
ment of patients for whom I have prescribed 
it. Of course the remedial agent is its 
contained Alkalies and their solvent prop- 
erties. Hence itis a prophylactic as well 
as a remedy in Nephritice Colic and form- 
ing Calculi, when due toa redundancy of 
Lithic Acid.” 


Dr. Wm. B. Towles, 
Professor of Anatomy and Materia Med- 
ica in the Medical Depurtment of the 
University of Virginia, former Resident 
Physician, Hot Springs, Va., says. 

«“T feel no hesitancy whatever in saying 
that in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheuma- 
tism, Stone in the Bladder, and in all 
Diseases of Uric Acid Diathesis, I know 
of no remedy at all comparable to 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


“Tts effects are marked in causing a dis- 
appearance of Albumen from the urine. 
In asingle case of Bright’s Disease of the 
kidneys I witnessed decided beneficial re- 
sults from its use, and from its action in 
this case I should have great confidence 
initasa remedy in certain stages of this 
disease.”’ 


The late Dr. Wm. F. Carrington, 
Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ark., 
Surgeon (retired) U. S. Navy, says: 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


has signally demonstrated its remedial 
power in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheu- 
matism, Urie Acid, Gravel and other mal- 
adies dependent upon the Urie Acid Dia- 
thesis. It not only eliminates from the 
blood the Gebsterteun agent before it crys- 
talizes, but dissolves it in the form of 
Calculi, at least to a size that renders its 
passage along its ureters and urethra com- 
paratively easy. Send nd twenty cases No. 2." 


Dr. T. B. Buchanan, 
| ety Physician, Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas, says: “Send me five cases of 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


I have made use of this Water for Gout in 
my own person and prescribed it for pa- 
tients similarly suffering, with the most 
decided beneficial results. I take great 
pleasure in advising Gouty patients to 
these Springs. 

This water is for sale by drug zgists gen- 
erally, or in cases of one dozen half gallon 
bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at theSprings. Descrip- 
tive pamphlets sent to any address. 

THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
Springs open June 15th. 
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‘PRERES KOECHLIN’S” 
Printed Organdies, Plain and Fancy Batistes, 
Printed Plumetis. 
Plain and Figured Swiss, 
Plaid and Striped Camtrics 
Fancy Dimities, 

White and Colored Pigues. 
JAPANESE CREPES 
“D. & J. Anderson's” 
celebrated 
SCOTICA ZEPHYRS 
Stripes, Checks. and Flouncings. 


—— AH 1 9th st. 


New York. 








' The Great Health Drink 


Safe, sure and reliable. 
time. A pleasureandadelight. Com- 
fortable, enjoyable. 


‘(HIRES 


Rootbeer 


A 25c, pkg. makes 5 gallons. Soki everywhere. 

Send 2c. stamp for beautiful picture cards and book. 
j The Chas. E. Hires Ce., ptienetanteaain 
CG oe 


Always on 





| Hestory of Dartmouth College 


AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N. H.. by FPaepe 
RICK CHasE. Vol. I. To the outbreak of the college 
controversy. Large Svo, cloth, $3.50 net; postage 
24 cents. Sent on receipt of price by 

JOHN K. LORD, Hanover, N. H. 





~GOLDE! 


. SCEPTRE: 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 49 eents for 4-oz sample to 


SURBRUG, 





159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 
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NOW READY, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND PRACTICAL WORK 


PATENT OFFICE MANUAL 


Including the Law vid Practice f Cases it 
United States Patent « omen and the Courts holding a 
revisory relation thereto Also, an Appendix 
Copyright Decisions, ete , by George H. Knight 
4 P , 9 ) 

Relating , f moe? 

r) . 

d A 
Apher B.'4 i t 

Yr 

| ae 

(ne volume, Sv Law Shee, ir . . 


IN ACTIVE PREPARATION 
ae | ieee . ‘ oa 
Damell's Chancery Practice, 

An Entirely New Edition. 
a Revised. 
Edited by JoHn M. Goutp, Pt Author of 
‘The Law of Waters, joint author f 
“Notes on the Revised Statutes,” Editor of 


Story’s “Commentaries on Equity Plead 
ings,” Tenth Edition, et 


PLEADING AND PRACTICI IN THI HliH 
COURT OF CHANCERY. By E Ro Dass 


i" 


Sixth American from the Siasth English Fatit 
thoroughly revised and corrected, w } s 
tes, suiting the work to Amertean Praction 

Chancery, together w Appx x s 
i e proceedings the prose an 
fe ) suits in Cha vy, and a 
Forms of Decrees lected ales 
and west Ronglish } € a, a 1 Re 
s the \ ‘ = ‘ 
MAG j Thre v x k Ny aw < 





Tt ww edition of Danireti s CHancery Practice 
ist eons wrh the prese and wi be mest 
about Sep ‘ 1 send advance riers ¢ any 
law - book er 


Littl Brown & bo. Publishers, 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


— OR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


f It has more than three times 
W the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 












DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


C 





NAB 


UNEQUALLED IN 
ONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY 
Baltimore, New York, 


22 and 24 H. Baltimore St 148 Sth Ave., near 20th St. 
Wasbington, §17 Market Space 
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G. P, Putnam’ sSons 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 


HAVE NOW READY: 
In Varying Moods. 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN, author of ‘ Ships 
that) Pass in the Night.” American Copy- 
right Edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


The first large edition was exhausted before 
the date of publication. New edition now 
ready. 


‘*T have had the pleasure of reading the advance 
sheets of this book, and it was a pleasure, I can as- 
sure you. . . . There is a sort of humor in 
Miss Harraden's stories, as if she would make her 
audience smile just as it was about to weep. Of 
all the woman writers who have recently come to 
the fore she is the least feminine; that is, her style 
is the least feminine. . . . The most enthusias- 
tic admirers of ‘ a that Passin the Night’ will 
not be disappointed in these stories, and I am in- 
clined to think that they sound a much surer note 
than does even that remarkable story. _ 


Jeannette L. Gilder in the N. Y. World, 


By the same author: 


Ships that Pass in the Night. 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN. Authorized Ameri- 
can Edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 


“There 18 a wealth of philosophy, humor, and 
pathos in this little tale, and it is told so simply 
that one feels as if he were a part of it, somehow. 
So truly are the human heartstrings struck that he 
must be beyond redemption whose inner self does 
not vibrate in sympathy many times, as the pages 
areturned. . . . There is not adull 
it is one book in ten thousand; you should read it.’ 
—Boston Times. 





The Story of Margredel. 


Being a Fireside History of a Fifeshire Fa- 
mily. By D. StorrRaAR MELDRUM. Third 
edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


“The story is in style a little masterpiece. Before 
I had read five s I knew I was face to face with 
a book which would live A place in the front rank 
among the coming men must be ceded to the author 
of this delightful book "—Jerome K. Jerome 


“It is ——- ly original, and full of a charm quite 
itsown. ‘The Story of Margredel’ is written by an 
artist. . 4 Meldrum has proved himself master 
of a sty le all too rare in its simplicity and graphic 
power.”°—The Observer. 


Harvard Stories. 


Sketches of the Undergraduate. By W. K. 
Post. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
Popular Edition, paper, 50c 

‘*Mr. Post’s manner of telling these tales is in its 
way inimitable. ‘The atmosphere of the book in its 
relation to the localities where the scenes are laid 
is well nigh perfect. The different typesof under 
graduates are yee A drawn, and there is a dramatic 
element in most of the stories that is very welcome. 

It goes without saying that Harvard men will find 

keen pleasure in this volume, while for those who 

desire a faithful picture of certain phases of Ame- 
rican student life it offersa noteworthy fund of in- 
struction and entertainment.’’—Literary News. 


The Upper Berth. 


By F. Marion CRAWFORD. 32mo, limp cloth, 
50 cents. (Being Vol. I. of the Autonym 
Library, the new series of short represen- 
tative works of fiction by well-known 
authors.) 


Tennyson: 


His Art and Relation to Modern Life. By 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 12mo, $2.00. 


‘The best single volume that has yet been written 
about the late Laureate of England. . . Mr. 
Brooke's mental vision detects qualities in the work 
of Tennyson which had escaped the notice of most 

contemporary critics—limitations in his sympathies 

and defects in his art. . . . Tennyson was not 
an epical poet nor a dramatic poet, but the most ex- 
quisite writer of purely idyllic verse that ever shaped 
his fancies in English speech — great in a surer sense 
than Keats, except in instinetive touches, but not so 
absolutely great as Landor, who is austere when he 
is lovely, and ancient when he is modern. Mr. 
Brooke perceives clearly these qualities of Tennyson, 

while his sagacity ond tis insight make his 
scanty blame as authoritative as his heartiest 
praise “—R. H. Stoddard, in the Mail and Express. 





*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, pros- 
pectuses of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Herves and 
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‘Get a COLUMBIA 


¢ IT IS BCONOMY 

TO BUY THB BBST. 

Columbias are built to last. Riders know this; 

they see —@ the honest old Columbias about 

ee do & ing good service oy otter year. 
1 
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Columbias are 
x built to look 
as every 
knows who 
saw a Colum 
The standard 
lumbia price of 
must prove at- 
, tractive to 
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ii ihe aa tending purchaser 
of a wheel. 

“ Our catalogue for 

o 1894 shows a line of 

wheels all newly de- 

signed, which for attractive- 

ness excel any bicycle ever 

offered, It is free at our agencies, or we mail it 
) for two two-cent stamps. 


POPE MFC. CO., 
) Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
PBOPBPRPBORPBOBOPOPORDPORRrPPAPrRArBrA ADP AAPA De” 
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HoH: UPHAM&-CO- 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


N- BRASS - AND - BRONZE: 
"54° South: Fifth: Ave:near’ Bleecker * St. 
ao hae ‘NEW: YORK: 
THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


Presents a perfect picture of the literature of your 
country from the Lo ew | until the present time. 
1,207 authors are represented by 2 671 selections. 
Biography of each author. 160 FINE PORTRAITS. 
—_ 7 ae 2-c. stam Ay illustrated specimen to 
AM _* wg ga ublisher, 
TAN East tv ieths St., N. Y. City, 
and learn how to buy it by ‘easy payments for 


ONLY 10 CENTS A DAY. 


MRS. PEARY. 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL. 

‘We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs. 
Peary’s delightfully entertaining story or the won- 
derful | pictures which are repr ne from her ca- 
mera.*’—Boston Herald. Price, $ 

CONTEMPORARY PUB. CO., 5 Deaiuens St., N. Y. 








BULLS AND BLUNDERS. 


Edited by MARSHALL Brown. 
12mo, pp. 304, $1.00. 





Sold by booksellers, or mailed by the publishers, 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago. 
THE LENOX LIBRARY 


(AND READING ROOTS), 


Fifth Ave. and 70th St., is open every weekday from 10 
a. M.to5 Pp. mM. 
Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission free: no tickets required. 
> We buy and sell bills of exchange ‘on 
a? etters and make Cable Transfers of money to 


of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 
also make collections and issue Commer- 





eH cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
Credit. all parts of the world. 
Brown, Brothers & Co., Bankers, 


NO. 59 WA LL STREET, NEW YORK. 

THE W. T. KEENER CO., 
MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
No. 96 Weshington Street, Cotenae, Ii, 
Western Agents for Gould’s Illustrat Unabridged 

Dictionary of the Medical and Biological Sciences. 
Catalogues, and announcements of New Books sent 
gratis to any address upon application. 7 
FOR SALE OR TO RENT. 
Desirable cottage at Hulett’s Landing (Dresden), Lake 
George, with vegetable garden, tennis ground, and 


shade trees. Apply to 
CHARLES 8. RACKEMANN, 23 Court St., Boston. _ 


COTTAGE AT MT. DESERT, 


For rent 1894. Twelve-room cottage, near the shore. 
Excellent location; sanitary plumbing; grand ocean 
and mountain views; new and conv enient. 





Stories of the Nations Series, sent on «; plication. 





Apply to M. TIBBE(CTS, 
Seal Harbor, Mt. Desert, Me. 


fappestessebSessasesSSesbassscessessessbes aeessesseesessses tbs Mbsbascc 
= “If it were DONE when 'tis 
= DONE, then ’twere well itz 
fa were DONE QU!CKL 
$f — Macbeth. 


se and if it is a Croquette, orz 
an Oyster, or a Pie, or ai 
= Doughnut, or a Biscuit, = 
Zor any other article that# 

needs 


SHORTENING 


E better done as well as more® 
quickly done if you use 


iCottolene 


by ARSE ERIE) 2222220 


indigestible as lard does. 


3 ; Ask your grocer r for Cottolene, and z 
Be accept no imitations. Sold every- 
#3 where in threeand five pound pails. 3% 


peceacoucccccusoccencstcstnss 


Made only by 


AY, The N. K. Fairbank 3 
} Company, 
: CHICAGO, 
sf _New York, Boston, 
f Philadelphia, 


San Francisco, 
St. Louis, Montreal. 


PEERS EY E2332 9 
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FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CU., CIN’TI. 














